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FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 


Here are two items of advice, and good advice it is as the writer, 
who has taken little of it, well knows. 

You will be told daily by your teachers that the first obligation of 
a teacher is to teach her students as best she can. And that is true. 
But this advice approaches from another direction. The other coun- 
sels the welfare of the children; this the welfare of the teacher. 


Give thought to these: 


I. Learn to speak in public. Learn to speak so well that the public 
wishes to hear you speak. It isn’t an easy thing to learn. The chances 
are that you aren’t specially gifted in speaking. Few of us are. But if 
the platforms of teachers’ meetings were denied all those not natively 


gifted in the fine art of speech a great silence would settle down 
upon such gatherings. 


So you will have to learn from the beginning. And that means a 
great deal of discipline in the use of the voice, in the use of words 
and phrases, in the use of illustration, and in matching your whole 
performance to the intelligent approval of your hearers. You can 
do it, but you can’t do it in indistinct and monotonous and mum- 
bling tones, nor if your materials are lifted from the textbooks or ex- 
tension pamphlets, nor if you try to enliven your speech with jokes 
sterile in fitness and wearisome from age. There is within you the 
ability which, if brought under due discipline, would enable you 
to use such events to your personal and professional credit and to 
the professional gain of the community. 
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To speak with a voice made as pleasing as possible, to use words 
that are fresh and unhackneyed, to present thoughts that glint bright- 
ly upon the better facets of your personality, to make vagueness clear 
by the use of illustrations drawn fitly from experience—these are 
precious things and within the range of your achievement. 


II. Learn to write. Learn to write so well that your readers com- 
plain because you have used so few paragraphs, and not so many. 


Good speaking and good writing have much in common. They both 
use language to express worthwhile thinking in proper sequence. 
They depend alike upon shading and clarity, upon humor and drama. 
Speaking is the more intimate and personal; writing commands a 
wider audience and in most cases is the more durable. Writing is 
generally more exact; speaking deals more in the emotions. Speak- 
ing is the louder voice; writing the stiller, the smaller, the more 
continuing. 


These are two gifts which you can get for yourself by paying 
the proper price. And by no other means! To have them will render 
you the richer in personality, professionally and conceivably ec- 
onomically—though that is a point we had not planned to make. The 
others are enough. 














INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION 


MARY C. WILSON 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


To state that provision is made for individual differences in read- 
ing has become a cliche. For several decades articles have appeared 
in the professional literature describing classroom experiments and 
procedures in providing for the varying reading needs of pupils. Betts! 
cites 169 references on differentiation of instruction in reading. Kott- 
meyer’s* recent book states that whole-group instruction is traditional. 
In his 1948 publication, McKee* devotes a brief section to pointing 
out the need of grouping pupils for reading instruction at the initial, 
second and third, and intermediate stages of reading development. 

Mass instruction fails to challenge the accelerated pupils of a class 
and fails to keep them working to their utmost. Conversely, mass 
instruction urges the slow-learning pupils forward at a pace that 
leads them to daily class failure, non-promotion, and despair. In 
classrooms where there is adherence to a single textbook, the gifted 
pupils have insufficient material that is often too simple for ade- 
quate study, while the low-average and retarded pupils in the 
class have material that is much too difficult. 

The concept of individualizing reading instruction is variously 
understood by teachers and administrators throughout the country. 
At one extreme, are the teachers and administrators who have a 
comprehensive grasp of the basic principles of how provision can be 
made for individual pupils. At the other extreme, are the teachers 
and administrators who have heard the phrase and who have caught 
the popularity of the movement of providing for individual differ- 
ences without having gained a thorough understanding of how to 
translate the concept of individualizing instruction into effective 
classroom practice. So thoroughly is the concept of mass instruction 
entrenched in the thoughts of many teachers and administrators that 





*Emmett A. Betts and Thelma M. Betts, An Index to Professional Literature 
on Reading and Related Topics, American Book Co., Cincinnati, 1945. 

* William Kottmeyer, Handbook for Remedial Reading, Webster Publishing 
Co., St. Louis, 1947, p. 139. 


*Paul McKee, The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1948 pp. 192, 283, 353. 
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present-day schools exist where there are uniform requirements for 
textbooks, workbooks, assignments, procedures, and standards of 
achievement for all of the pupils in a given class. 

Individualization of instruction is based on the psychological prin- 
ciple that all individuals differ. Individualization of instruction in 
reading is dedicated to the proposition that each pupil will receive 
instruction that will help him to develop those reading abilities that 
he is next in need of developing, regardless of his chronological age 
or grade classification. Authorities currently emphasize three essential 
types of reading in a well-balanced instructional program; namely, 
recreational reading, informational reading, and the basal acquisition 
of skills in how to read. These authorities emphasize also the need 
for individualizing the recreational, informational, and basal read- 
ing in every classroom. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: first, to point out the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the three most widely used plans for 
individualizing reading instruction; second, to list essential principles 
that should be observed in providing for the individual reading needs 
of pupils in elementary classrooms. 

Three basic plans of organization for individualizing reading in- 
struction are evident in the recent professional literature. One plan 
is that of providing for the personal needs, abilities, and interests 
of pupils through the use of library books. Another plan is that 
of multiple or inter-class grouping on the basis of reading ability. 
A third plan is that of providing temporary and flexible ability 
groups within the classroom. Accordingly, and in the aforementioned 
sequence, each of these plans will be described briefly. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION THROUGH USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The concept of providing for the individual reading needs of pupils 
through the use of the library has been easy to grasp and to administer. 
Use of the library to serve the peculiar needs, abilities, interests, and 
purposes of pupils is probably the most prevalent and successful of 
the plans for individualizing reading. Those pupils who are advanced 
in reading ability may read a greater number of books and books of a 
more difficult nature. Through the use of library books, the varied 
interests of pupils may be satisfied as well as the wide range of pupil 
abilities. For this reason, it is imperative that teachers, administrators, 
and laymen work constantly to maintain school and community 
libraries that house wide assortments of the best juvenile reading 
materials currently available. Classrooms or central libraries for 
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children should contain books that differ widely in content, difficulty, 
style, and binding. 

Through the use of the library, all pupils may pursue recreational 
or informational reading simultaneously and yet be serviced accord- 
ing to their reading abilities and needs. There is the feeling of one- 
ness and belonging among members of the class as they work to- 
gether with different library books. There need be no special grouping 
for particular needs as pupils read for pleasure from different books. 
As individual vocabulary or comprehension needs arise, pupils may 
be assisted individually by the teacher who is ever observant of the 
pupils as they read. Similarly, the library may be used for the pur- 
pose of gaining information for a class problem. Individual pupils may 
read from various books and references that pertain to the problem 
under class consideration. One pupil may use the encyclopedia, an- 
other class member will turn to a state bulletin, one pupil may consult 
the World Almanac for accurate statistics, while other students will 
find important information in various school textbooks or authentic 
materials of a brochure nature that range in difficulty from high- 
school to primary level. 

Use of the library is one of the best ways to individualize reading. 
An accelerated pupil can read extensively and will find challenge 
and personal satisfaction in reading complex materials. A pupil who 
experiences extreme difficulty in reading may read and understand 
one easy picture book or one short article in a primary newspaper. At 
the close of the library period, all pupils will be able to exchange 
viewpoints and ideas that were gained through reading. The use of 
a wide variety of materials not only provides for the individual read- 
ing needs of the pupils but it also assures livelier and more profitable 
discussions for the entire class. 


InNTER-CLASS GROUPING 


In order to individualize reading, several schools have used the 
policy of multiple or inter-class grouping. For the execution of this 
policy, reading levels, needs, and abilities are determined through 
the administration of a standardized test. Informal, teacher-made 
tests, careful observation of the reading performance of pupils, and 
a thorough study of the previous records of pupils are also used in 
determining the reading ability of pupils for the initial grouping. 

In inter-class grouping, all teachers schedule instruction in basal 
reading for the same hour. Each pupil goes to the classroom for read- 
ing instruction where other pupils with similar reading abilities and 
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instructional needs will work. Numerous modifications and variations 
of the inter-class grouping plan are found in the professional liter- 
ature. In some schools, only the pupils of the intermediate grades 
change classrooms for reading instruction. In other schools, all of 
the pupils above grade one shift to their homogeneous group for read- 
ing instruction. In still other schools, only the pupils in two grades, as 
grades five and six or grades four and five, are grouped homogen- 
eously on the basis of reading ability. In certain large schools where 
there are several sections of each grade, the pupils of a single grade 
classification are grouped homogeneously according to reading abil- 
ity. At the period scheduled for basal reading, all third-grade pupils 
move to the classroom where their reading ability places them most 
homogeneously. Likewise, the fourth-grade pupils move to the class- 
room of their nearest level in reading and so on throughout the 
school. After the basal reading period, all pupils return to their home- 
rooms for the remainder of the school program. 

The chief advantage of inter-class grouping can be detected readily. 
Fewer extreme deviates in reading ability are presented in a class 
since the more homogeneous groups present a narrower range in 
reading ability. 

The disadvantages of inter-class grouping are also obvious. A major 
disadvantage is that many teachers feel that the pupils have been 
grouped homogeneously in actuality and thus fail to realize that vast 
differences among the pupils still exist for which instructional pro- 
vision should be made. Other disadvantages are found through the 
necessity of following a rigid clock schedule, the inability to correl- 
ate reading with other activities, the exchanging of pupils whom the 
reading teachers know and understand less well, and the lack of 
homogeneity in age, social maturity, and interest of the various 
pupils. 


Wirtuin-Ciass GROUPING 


A third policy that has been widely used for individualizing read- 
ing instruction is that of setting up temporary and flexible groups 
within a class to provide for the changing abilities and needs of the 
pupils. As was true in the policy of inter-class grouping, so it is true 
that within-class reading groups should be determined on the basis 
of standardized tests, various informal teacher-made tests, careful 
observation by the classroom teacher and through studying the per- 
manent pupil records. 

According to the plan for within-class grouping, pupils remain in 
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their classrooms. Small groups of pupils with similar needs and abil- 
ities are provided with materials suitable to their reading abilities 
and are taught by methods from which they will profit most. Small 
group instruction is particularly effective in administering the basal 
program of reading instruction. Generally, there are from two to four 
groups. The number of groups, however, must be determined by the 
needs of the pupils and the administrative skill of the teacher. 

Numerous techniques have been employed for administering small- 
group reading instruction within the classroom. In classrooms where 
a paucity of materials is found, teachers are forced to use the same 
reading textbook for each group; however, they find it efficacious 
to vary the method of instruction and the nature and length of the 
assignments for the various groups. Some teachers rotate or alternate 
the instruction of the various groups and provide purposeful educa- 
tional assignments for the pupils who are not receiving immediate 
instruction. Other teachers organize the reading schedule so that all 
groups work simultaneously while the teacher shifts her instructional 
attention from group to group. Still other teachers have found it 
feasible to utilize pupil leaders to direct certain of the groups while 
the undivided attention of the classroom teacher is given to individual 
pupils or to a group of pupils. 

A particularly effective procedure for within-class grouping is 
found in the teacher-direction of small groups of pupils who read on 
a central class problem. This grouping policy is sanctioned by a 
national committee on reading.* In using this plan, all members of 
the class are prepared and motivated to read about a certain problem. 
After a stimulating introduction of the problem, the pupils work in 
smaller groups with materials that are suited to their abilities and 
which pertain to some aspect of reading upon which they need prac- 
tice. The teacher may work solely with one group or she may move 
from desk to desk to assist individual pupils as special word identi- 
fication or meaning difficulties arise. 

Within-class grouping for reading on the basis of a central class 
problem is particularly desirable in the upper elementary grades. All 
of the pupils have the benefit of setting up a purpose co-operatively 
with the teacher. All pupils read at their different levels under the 
stimulation of this purpose. Those pupils who have limited reading 
ability read together from simple materials and receive help on 





* Society’s Committee on Reading (W. S. Gray, Chairman), The Teaching 
of Reading: A Second Report, The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, The Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, IIl., 1937, p. 347. 
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specific skills of which they are in need. Pupils who are accelerated 
in reading ability, read from more complex materials and receive less 
help on particular skills for which they have little need. Written 
comprehension and word-meaning exercises can be provided for each 
group as they are needed. At the close of the group reading, all pupils 
reassemble to present findings on the class problem, to exchange in- 
formation and points of view, and to summarize together their in- 
dividual study of a mutual problem. 

Advantages and disadvantages of small-group instruction within 
the classroom are immediately obvious. The teacher can plan, arrange, 
and adjust the instruction in reading from day to day as old needs 
are met and as new ones arise. Within the classrooms the time ele- 
ment, as well as the materials, methods, assignments, and distribu- 
tion of practice may be adjusted to the needs of the pupils. Through 
small-group instruction within the classroom, the reading may serve 
a more crucial purpose because it can be correlated closely with the 
various content subjects being pursued by the members of the class. 
Chief among the disadvantages is the fact that the teacher load is 
increased. A teacher must search out suitable materials for the vari- 
ous groups, she must plan lessons for several groups, and she must 
administer the work expeditiously in order that there will be a mini- 
mum of confusion and misspent effort. 


PRINCIPLES FOR INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION 


That current professional attention is being directed to the problem 
of making classroom provision for individual differences is a favor- 
able sign. Certain essential principles must be observed in planning 
and executing a successful program of individualized reading in- 
struction. In summary these principles are listed: 


1. Careful analysis must be made of the abilities and needs of every pupil 
in the class. 

2. Individual pupils, as well as teachers, must recognize their needs in reading. 

3. Precedence must be given to the greatest needs of a pupil. 

4. Encouragement and adequate recognition must be provided for all mem- 

bers of the class. 

Attention should be given to the proper differentiation of interests, ma- 

terials, methods, time allotments, and assignments. 

6. Planning and classroom procedure must provide practice on the specific 
reading skills that are needed by the individual members of the class. 

7. Individualized reading procedure need not embrace a grouping technic. 

8. It is imperative that individual help be provided even though a grouping 
procedure is utilized. 


ou 
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Where common pupil needs arise within a class, temporary groups may 
be established to provide the exact practice that is needed. 

Any grouping must be tentative and flexible so that pupils may be shifted 
as they make progress and as their needs change. 

Careful teacher administration must assure the elimination of idleness, 
busy-work, and undue confusion. 

A spirit of unity and whole-class co-operation should be maintained 
through the use of frequent socialized planning and discussion periods. 
Provision should be made for adequate reading materials which present 
a wide range as to conceptual difficulty, vocabulary and sentence dif- 
ficulty, variety of topics, and format. 

A variety of testing measures should be employed in order to assure 
individual pupil growth and understanding. 

The program of individualized reading must be understood by the teacher 
and must be adapted to the school budget, to the particular physical equip- 
ment of the school, as well as to the needs of the individual pupils. 

Often it is feasible and possible to use two plans of organization for pro- 
viding for the individual needs of the pupils. 











A SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS FOR A STATE PROGRAM 
OF ELEMENTARY-TEACHER EDUCATION 


W. J. BORDELON 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


The selective admission of students to elementary-teacher education 
is a basic responsibility of the teacher-educating institution. The 
program of selective admission should not be concluded with the 
initial enrollment of the student. It should be regarded as a process 
ending with certification for teaching. The program should be plan- 
ned and controlled, and it should include certain stipulated require- 
ments. Provision should be made to recruit certain desirable students, 
to restrict admission to potentially successful teachers, and to admin- 
ister a pre-service guidance program. The pre-service guidance pro- 
gram should be designed to select and develop those students who 
are likely to succeed as teachers, and to eliminate or divert those 
who are not likely to be successful. 

Adequate scholarship, physical fitness, and good personality are 
the essential requirements of candidates to teacher education. Scien- 
tific means to identify qualities conducive to teaching success are 
inadequate. However, such inadequacy should not dissuade teacher- 
educating institutions from organizing and administering a program 
of selective admission. Data, such as may be gathered from cumulative 
records, composite judgment, and standardized tests, should be used 
pending the time until more scientific means are developed. 

Organizing and administering teacher education in a state should be 
the result of the co-operative efforts of those who share responsi- 
bility for the program. The state department of education, teacher- 
educating institutions, and public school systems should co-operate 
in planning, revising, and implementing policies. Minimum academic 
and professional requirements for the certification of teachers should 
be defined. The actual function of preparing candidates to meet re- 
quirements for teacher certification is assumed by the teacher-edu- 
cating institution. For that reason the regulations of the state depart- 
ment of education should be sufficiently flexible to permit the exer- 
cise of initiative in the development of effective institutional pro- 
grams. 

Likewise, the planning and developing of the institutional program 
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should be a co-operative endeavor. A close working relationship with 
the academic faculty and with the public school systems should be 
maintained by the teacher-educating institution. 

The curricula offered by the teacher-educating institution should 
be differentiated according to types of service needed in the public 
schools. Opportunity should be given prospective elementary teach- 
ers to develop interests in the kindergarden-primary or upper-ele- 
mentary grades, or in problems distinctively rural. However, it is 
recommended that the curriculum be designed to prepare the student 
to teach at any grade level in the elementary school. 

Adequate provision should be made for three basic needs of 
elementary teachers: (1) general education, (2) specialized prepar- 
ation, and (3) professional training. During the first two years major 
emphasis should be given to general education. The specialized and 
professional preparation of the prospective teacher should be based 
on in-service needs and problems. 

The learning process is particularly significant for prospective 
teachers. Since qualities of democratic living are learned through 
practice, and since the teacher is responsible for the development of 
those qualities in children, it is essential that the prospective teacher 
experience democratic living. 

Curricula leading to certification should be sufficiently flexible 
to encourage the development of individual interests and special 
talents; however, the major part of the curricula should be prescribed 
in regular sequence. 

The most important requirement of a teacher-educating institution 
is a good faculty. The faculty should consist of skillful teachers who 
understand youths and their problems. The faculty member should be 
well qualified academically and professionally, and he shouid have 
had successful experience in public education. 

In administering an effective program of teacher education, ade- 
quate facilities for observation, demonstration, and directed practice 
are regarded as fundamental. These facilities should be provided by 
a laboratory school controlled and administered by the institution. 
Progressive experiences in acquiring satisfactory command of basic 
teaching methods and skills should characterize student teaching. 
The student should be inducted gradually into the duties of practice 
teaching. Gradual induction will be encouraged if the methods courses 
are taught in close relation to the laboratory school and if sequential 
pre-requisites to directed practice are observed. 
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The laboratory school should exemplify best practices known in the teach- 
ing profession. It should rank above average in building, equipment, and 
teaching personnel. Student teaching done under conditions approaching 


ideality will furnish standards which the prospective teacher later may strive 
to attain.’ 


The student teacher should be given some insights and experiences 
in conditions typical of those which obtain in the public schools. Op- 
portunity for observing typical classroom situations may be provided 
through visitation of public schools. The practicability of interneship 
in teacher education has not yet been established. 


Where practiced, apprenticeship should be administered and supervised 
under the joint control of the teacher-educating institution and the employ- 
ing school system. It should not be used for the purpose of reducing the op- 
erational cost of education by staffing public schools with low-salaried in- 
ternes. It should provide the interne certain school and community experiences 
difficult if not impossible to provide during the practice teaching period. It 
should result also in increased teaching services especially to individual pupils 
or groups in need of remedial or special instruction.’ 


The maintenance of the laboratory school is justified on the basis of 
its essentiality as an integral part of the total facilities for teacher 
education. Its main function is to contribute toward educating pro- 
spective teachers. However, the teacher-educating institution should 


recognize its responsibility for the instruction and growth of children 
enrolled in the laboratory school. 


The following factors should operate to protect the interests of the pupils: 
(1) thorough preparation of students for the period of practice teaching, (2) 
progressive induction of student teachers into the duties and responsibilities 
of actual practice, (3) a substantial portion (a minimum of approximately 
one half) of the teaching in the laboratory school to be done by the regular 
supervising teachers, and (4) the use of specialists in such areas as art, music, 
physical education, and shop.* 


Student teachers should have ample opportunities to participate 
in the curricular and extra-curricular activities of the laboratory 
school. They should attend the professional meetings of the faculty 
and the meetings of the parent-teacher association. 


They should be permitted and encouraged to take part in such committee 
assignments as are delegated to the members of the regular staff, and they 
should be given the opportunity, with the approval of those responsible for 





‘'W. J. Bordelon “Criteria for a State Program of Elementary-Teacher Edu- 


cation in the South,” unpublished dissertation, Louisiana State University, 
1947, p. 255. 


*Ibid., p. 262. 
*Ibid., p. 257. 
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their guidance, to select materials of instruction and to propose and apply 
methods and techniques of teaching.* 


It is a function of the state to establish regulations governing the 
certification of teachers. The state department of education as a pro- 
fessional body should be charged with the actual duties involved 
in administering the program of teacher certification. 


Certification regulations should be conducive to the professional 
growth of teachers. 


Initial certificates should be probationary, and the renewal of the certi- 
ficates should be based on evidence that the applicant has kept abreast of 
modern school practices. Local school districts should be encouraged and 
authorized to exceed minimum state certification regulations. The issuing of 
life certificates is not deemed advisable.° 


The regulations governing the certification of elementary teachers 
should encourage preparation for teaching at any grade level. A 
narrow type of training results from extreme differentiation. Except- 
ing the administrative or supervisory certificate, a single certificate 
valid for teaching in all the elementary grades should be issued. 


The certification of candidates for teaching should be dependent upon 
graduation from an accredited institution and upon the institution’s recom- 
mendation for certification. It follows that the institution should graduate 
only those students that it can recommend for teaching positions. The cer- 
tificate for teaching in the elementary grades should be issued only to stu- 
dents who have followed curricula designed for elementary-teacher prepa- 
ration.® : 


Reciprocal relations in the employment of elementary teachers 
should be developed at least on a regional basis. “To effect such re- 
lations minimum regional standards of certification should be met 
by the individual state, and more uniformity in types and termin- 
ology of certificates should be established.”* 

Responsibility for the placement of graduates should be assumed by 
the teacher-educating institution. “It should maintain a placement 
bureau whose function is to bring together available employees and 
interested employers.”* A placement bureau should also be maintained 
by the state through the agency of the state department of education 
or the state teachers’ association. “Such an agency should be of serv- 


‘Ibid., p. 258. 

. p. 261. 
*Tbid., p. 261. 
. 262. 
. 262. 
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ice in placing and promoting experienced teachers who are no longer 
in close contact with their institutions.’”® 

Some responsibility for follow-up service to graduates, particularly 
during their first few years of experience, should be assumed by the 
teacher-educating institution. 


In addition to the guidance provided to the graduates of an institution, a 
program of in-service follow-up will sensitize the institution to the problems 
and needs of the public schools. The program of in-service follow-up should 
be carefully planned, and it should be administered in co-operation with state 
and local school authorities.*° 





*Ibid., p. 262. 
** Toid., p. 263. 
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KEEPING TRACK OF THE ALUMNI FAMILY 


GERTRUDE M. HALL 
Director of Alumni Relations, Illinois State Normal University 


Alumni relations are built upon records. The university that wants 
to keep its alumni informed, to publish reports and magazines and 
brochures for alumni, to raise funds among its alumni, to secure 
students through its alumni, to bring alumni back to the campus, to 
send representatives off campus to meet with alumni—in fact any 
university that wants to keep and make alumni friends must have re- 
liable alumni records. They are the backbone of all alumni work. 

The task of maintaining alumni files can prove very discouraging to 
a person without a keen interest in people and a strong sense of 
humor. Alumni are just people, and some alumni like some people 
are extremely touchy. Here’s one who doesn’t want her mail address- 
ed to “Mary Jane,” when everyone calls her “Mary.” Here’s another 
who has always been called by her second name, “Jane,” and can’t 
understand how the alumni editor published an account of her 
marriage calling her “Mary Jane.” Here’s another who was addressed 
as “Miss Cary,” when he really is a great big six-foot mister. Here’s an- 
other who wrote someone on the college faculty “years ago” about 
his change of position or marriage and cannot understand why the 
alumni office does not have the information. Here’s another who de- 
clares he is not DEAD, though the post office or war department 
reports he is. Yes, that has happened too, and sometimes alumni 
who have been killed off without proper warning are extremely 
sensitive. 

Fun? Yes. Working with people is fun, and an alumni secretary who 
can maintain a proper balance between piles of returned mail labeled 
“unknown at this address” and the gratitude expressed by alumni 
who appreciate hearing from the university will not let discourage- 
ment baffle her attempts to keep accurate files. And the secretary’s 
job will never be dull so long as alumni continue to act like people. 
The letter that came from the son of a member of the Class of 1899 
to the Illinois State Normal University alumni office recently was so 
kind and so newsy that all the sting disappeared when the son re- 
ported his father had been dead a mere 12 years. Yet someone has 
been receiving mail at the address used over a dozen years—for the 
ISNU alumni office sends out a university publication to all graduates 
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without charge—or the post office named has been filing such mail, 
in the wastebasket for 12 years. Sometimes alumni secretaries do 
wonder about this department of the federal government. They wish 
some of its reports could be more accurate and that some of its em- 
ployees could attend a school teaching handwriting, so one would be 
able to decipher the meager information they supply. 


SOMETIMES THE Campus Knows 


Ways of following up alumni or tracing them down once they are 
lost can be classified roughly into two major sources—those on 
campus, right under the nose of the alumni secretary, and those off 
campus, outside the college gates. 

It is surprising how much the campus sources can reveal when 
fully utilized. Every university has files and files, and more files, 
so it must have offices and offices, and more offices. A “lost” alumnus 
may be attending courses at his alma mater and yet never trouble 
to inform the alumni office of his whereabouts. It’s happened in the 
best of schools. Again the placement office may be in constant cor- 
respondence with an alumnus whose address is marked “no good” 
by the alumni secretary. Or the registrar’s office may be sending out 
transcripts of credits to alumni who have strayed from the alumni 
office fold. Then there are class, organization, and department files 
maintained by countless groups on campus, which often are far more 
accurate than the general alumni file can ever hope to be. The alumni 
secretary must take the initiative in working with other offices and 
campus groups. No one is going to help her if she doesn’t seek help. 

A number of simple forms assist the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity alumni secretary to do her job. Anyone securing a new 
position with the help of the bureau of appointments fills out a card 
giving the details for the alumni office. Anyone securing a degree 
from ISNU fills out a card for the alumni office upon payment of 
his graduation fee. Alumni whose classes are holding reunions fill 
out data sheets for the alumni files. Alumni attending homecoming 
register at a desk maintained by the student council—for the alumni 
office. Alumni subscribing to the alumni magazine supply pertin- 
ent data about themselves. Students registering in the university 
fill out cards for the alumni office which are kept on file permanently. 
While their immediate use is for publicity purposes, they often supply 
data years later which are of value to the alumni secretary, for these 
cards give the high school from which each student was graduated 
as well as the name of his parents and save the secretary many steps 
back and forth to another office. 
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Every alumni secretary finds visitors in the alumni office a won- 
derful mine of information. When a former class Romeo makes in- 
quiry about his friends of other days, he often is quite willing to talk 
about who-got-whom ‘and who-lives-where. The details may not be 
too academic but yet may prove invaluable for the keeping of alumni 
records. Faculty members attend weddings—and funerals—of their 
former students as well as baby christenings and social functions. 
Their help can be solicited; and if proper appreciation is shown, 
faculty members are glad to share their invitations and announce- 
ments with the alumni office. Every alumni club officer who calls at 
the office, every class agent who visits there, in fact almost anyone 
who steps inside the door can help alumni secretary do her job if given 
the opportunity. And with years of experience the secretary acquires 
a know-how of pumping information out of visitors. 

No one wants to be labeled as “lost.” And no one wants to see his 
friends listed under “lost” alumni. One of the best ways of finding 
alumni who have strayed is to publish lists of them—preferably by 
classes for many names in alumni files are identical. Sometimes an 
alumnus writes something like this, “Don’t mention my name or say 
I told you so, but I think you can locate so-and-so by writing so-and- 
so.” Possibly the lost person in question has married someone else’s 
wife or been involved in a town scandal or served a prison sentence, 
but usually the informant knows what he is talking about! Then it’s 
up to the secretary to verify the information without disclosing the 
source which furnished the proper clues. 


THERE ARE Many Orr-Campus AGENCIES 


Countless agencies outside the campus itself furnish information for 
the alumni records. Some of it can be acquired gratis and some comes 
pretty high. For example, there’s no charge when the post office sends 
back a piece of first class mail unopened with the news that it can- 
not be delivered, but returns on mailings other than those sent out 
first class cost money. If the university alumni office wants to keep 
its doors open and its files approaching any degree of accuracy, how- 
ever, it seems sensible to pay for any pieces of mail that cannot be 
delivered no matter what the cost. There’s no use sending more and 
more mailings to an unsatisfactory address just because one is too 
cheap to pay the bill for returned mail. 

Services of a clipping bureau also come high, but they are invalu- 
able to an alumni office. A newspaper account of a marriage usually 
carries information about the education of the principals in the case. 
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More college alumnae join the ranks of the lost because they change 
their names than for any other single reason. Putting two and two 
together, therefore, one can readily see that services of a clipping 
bureau are invaluable when it comes to keeping records of addresses 
on college alumnae. When a person dies or secures a new position, 
be the party male or female, some newspaper usually carries his life 
history and tells where he went to school. A clipping bureau should 
supply the alumni office with the story. Alternative to subscribing 
to services of a clipping bureau by an alumni office is the practice of 
scanning and clipping news stories about alumni itself. At Illinois 
State Normal University the alumni office itself assumes responsibility 
for clipping items from the local and Chicago papers, then a clip- 
ping bureau supplies news stories from all other Illinois papers carry- 
ing the name of the university. This means the office receives count- 
less stories that originated in the publicity office as well as items 
about faculty activities. Some of the latter end up in the wastebasket, 
others furnish material for a scrapbook and are passed on to the 
faculty. 

Alumni club officers and class officers often are very helpful in 
keeping the alumni office informed about activities of alumni which 
involve changes of address, name, position, and other vital material. 
Registration at an off-campus gathering of alumni always reveals in- 
formation to be checked against the alumni records which probably in- 
volves changes. Directories published by professional groups can be 
secured from central offices or headquarters, usually free of charge. 
In Illinois the School Directory published annually by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction is of untold value to an 
alumni office where many of the records concern teachers. The Illin- 
nois Vocational Association also issues a directory of vocational 
teachers which is very valuable to such an office. City directories 
and telephone directories also help the alumni secretary, and she will 
want to obtain those of most importance to her. Telephone calls to 
alumni often furnish the secretary with vital information. How much 
she uses the telephone will depend upon a number of factors such as 
its accessibility, use by other office employees, value in reaching the 
parties wanted. 


THE ADMINISTRATION Must DEcIDE 


Who decides how many alumni the secretary includes in the uni- 
versity family, how extensive her files shall be? For many, many 
years now the American Alumni Council, the only national organiza- 
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tion for college and university alumni workers, has applied the 
term “alumni” to former students or all ex-college students whether 
or not they were graduated from their alma maters. In actual prac- 
tice, however, many colleges and universities confine their record- 
keeping to information about former students who attended school 
a certain minimum period. Some keep records on graduates only, 
some keep them on graduates and “interested” ex-students, some 
keep them on anyone who ever enrolled, some keep them on any who 
attended the particular college at least a year. In the end, the uni- 
versity administration must decide how extensively it wishes to culti- 
vate its alumni and how far its budget will stretch. Although in a 
number of cases, records on alumni are maintained by the alumni 
organizations and not the schools themselves, usually institutions of 
higher learning accept the responsibility for record-keeping. But 
no matter who pays the bill, in the end someone must decide how far 
the particular budget involved will go when it comes to alumni 
records. 

Twelve years of public relations work have convinced me that if 
I were the ranking college administrator, I would see that my college 
concentrated on keeping ship-shape alumni records. Those records 
would contain information on all graduates and all other ex-students 
who wished to be included. Sometimes an alumnus who has attended 
only one college for a semester or a year is more devoted to that col- 
lege and more valuable than an alumnus who has graduated from sev- 
eral. Writing in the College Publicity Manual (Harper and Bros., 1948), 
Charles E. Widmayer of Dartmouth says on Page 187, “Among all 
the publics which a college might list in its program of planned 
public relations none is more deserving of special attention or more 
likely to return rich dividends of good will and tangible support than 
the alumni.” To this statement I should like to add a strong “Amen” 
and ask, “What have alumni done for your college?” You don’t give 
them a chance to do anything unless you include them in the family. 
And this means keeping track of every Tom, Dick, and Harry as well 
as every Miss and Mrs. that you can. 











IDENTIFICATION IN THE SOCIALIZATION 
PROCESS 


WINIFRED S. LAIR 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Left by himself the child would die, reared by an ape he would be 
no more than an animal; yet in the first few years of life in a normal 
home in our society the child absorbs the fruits of human experience 
of thousands of years and builds the foundation for his own ethical 
and social behavior. 

This development of the child is all the more remarkable when we 
consider the magnitude of the task. The impatient, self-centered, 
pleasure-seeking infant, concerned only with himself and with his 
own survival, is somehow induced within the child-parent relation- 
ship to defer his pleasures, consider others, become educated, develop 
self-control and eventually to assume some degree of responsibility 
in his society. This important process cannot be taken for granted as 
something that occurs inevitably and automatically; we have too 
many failures in socialization in our society for that, as the great 
number of delinquents, neurotics, and the maladjusted about us reveal. 
Mother-wisdom, valuable as it is, is inextricably related to personal 
adjustment and cultural patterns; instinct alone does not provide a 
guide. 

Great thinkers of the past have developed rich but incredibly varied 
views on the nature of the child. The infant has been regarded as a 
being full of original sin, as an imperfect small adult, as one who 
comes from Heaven trailing clouds of glory, or as one who is born 
free and then enslaved by society. These half-truths have not been 
enough to serve as a basis for the development of a sound philosophy 
and psychology of the parent-child relationship. 

So far the relatively new science of psychology, from which we 
have expected so much, has offered us disappointingly inconsistent 
views of the child in its various schools of thought. In the behavior- 
istic school, the child is regarded more or less as a bundle of con- 
ditioned reflexes which can be established or eliminated in a scien- 
tific fashion. Developing as it did, during America’s adjustment to 
the machine age, this view of the child lent itself to treatment of the 
infant in a hygienic, impersonal manner. Even today many mothers 
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hold a rigid schedule for the child, refuse to let doting relatives hold 
him, and shrink from any suggestion of coddling. 

Psycho-analytically oriented experts have, at least in the past, 
recommended entirely different procedures; parents who have accept- 
ed this point of view have made valiant efforts to refrain from inter- 
fering with the spontaneity or naturalness of the child, so that he 
4 might remain uninhibited and express freely his natural impulses. 

Gestaltists have emphasized maturation, some learning theorists 
have stressed reward learning, while new theories and new fusions 
of old ones continue to develop and to exercise influence. Speaking 
very generally, one might say that the theories of the behaviorists do 
not consider the real nature of the child—his needs and the dynamic 
organization of his learning—while psycho-analytic thinkers give in- 
sufficient consideration to the real nature of society, to which the in- 
dividual must in some way adjust. Fortunately for normal family life 
most parents do not rely on strict adherence to theories such as those 
briefly characterized above. Yet the contradictory and confusing psy- 
chological theories have added fuel to flame in a time of instability 
and change in our society; many parents today feel increasingly 
doubtful about their parental role and adequacy. 

Thus the problem remains far from solved. The necessity which 
exists today is to understand the nature of the learning which takes 
place in the first few years of life sufficiently accurately so that 
sounder theories may develop. The nature of the socialization process 
of the child must be related to his parents and to the society of which 
they are members. 

Although we may never know much about the pre-verbal mental 
activity of the child, it is clear that the infant begins to build up in- 
ductions and reacts to emotional experiences from birth. As Lili Pell- 
er (12) puts it, “. . long before children show reasoning and. logic, 
their minds are intensely at work, linking up emotions, desires, and 
fears with their scant experiences and with more or less distorted 
observations.” (p. 509) It is likely that this early learning, these non- 
verbalized fears, hopes, wishes, emotions, impulses, and reactions, 
become the content of the unconscious. For Freud (5) states, “. . the 
infantile is the source of the unconscious. The unconscious mental pro- 
cesses are no others than those which are solely produced during 
early infancy.” (p. 754) 

The mother plays a predominant role in these early emotional ex- 
periences, for the infant’s most pleasurable sensations—feeding,. fond+ 
ling, relief from discomfort and tension—take place at the hands of 
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the mother. Conversely, his unpleasant experiences—hunger, fear, dis- 
comfort, tension, being left alone—often terminate when she appears. 
Very early in life the infant builds up impressions of varying degrees 
of certainty that he is, or is not, loved; that if his mother is away she 
will, or will not, return when he needs her; that the world in general 
is, or is not, a safe and secure place. The infant’s early sense of 
pleasure and relief at the sight of his mother and his dependence on 
her provide a sound foundation in normal circumstances for the later 
love of the mother and desire for her approval. 

Recent studies on psychotic children (3), (8), (9), (13), indicate 
that psychosis may result from a fundamental disturbance in early 
child-parent relationships. The significance and nature of the re- 
lationship to the mother in the first year of the child’s life has been 
pointed up recently in a study made by Rene Spitz (14). Spitz ob- 
served infants in two types of institutions, one a Foundling Home and 
one a Nursery attached to a home for delinquent girls who were 
permitted to care for their babies while confined in a penal institution. 
In the Foundling Home, one nurse was provided for each eight chil- 
dren, while in the home for delinquent girls, each baby had a full-time 
mother. 

At the beginning of the study, the children were tested and scores 
computed in terms of Development Quotient. The children in the 
Foundling Home at the age of four months had an average D. Q. of 
124, while the D. Q. average of the children in the delinquent Nurs- 
ery was 101.5. At the end of the first year of life the children in the 
Foundling Home—who lacked the personal attention of a mother but 
received instédad the care of “one-eighth” of a nurse—showed a 
decrease in their D. Q. to an average of 72. The average of the quo- 
tient for the children who were with their mothers increased four 
points in that length of time. 

Later investigations showed that at the Foundling Home, half the 
children died of infections and sickness by the age of two and a half, 
in spite of excellent hygiene in the institution. Of the 26 who were 
left, only two could walk and talk a little. Spitz concluded that the 
loving care of the mother was indespensable in establishing the con- 
ditions for normal growth and development of the child; that this 
care provides opportunity for normal grasping, play, and tactile ex- 
periences. Children without these opportunities for an intimate re- 
lationship with the mother lack the incentive to learn or—as the 
mortality rate seems to show—even to live. The child needs to be 
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held, played with, handled, loved, and fed by someone for whom 
he has an opportunity to develop an emotional attachment.’ 

This type of satisfying experience of the first months is not only 
necessary for normal growth, but also provides a cushion for the 
frustrations which the infant later encounters in socialization. As 
Anna Freud (4) recently said, “Whatever we embark on with a child, 
whether to teach it arithmetic or geography, whether intending to ed- 
ucate or analyze, we must always first establish a very definite emo- 
tional relationship with it. The harder the work to be done, the higher 
must be the strain-capacity of this attachment.” (p. 38). While she 
was, in this instance, referring to the older child, her observation holds 
true for the infant. The work to be done, of socialization, requires in- 
deed an emotional relationship with a very high strain-capacity. 

But to return to the consideration of the infant. From the begin- 
ning, of course, the infant’s life is not completely blissful; a certain 
amount of pain, discomfort, feeding difficulty, illness, and absence 
from the mother in varying degrees is inevitable. In addition, the 
period wherein the child is cared for completely with nothing being 
asked of him, does not, in fact, last very long. With weaning the 
child is faced with the first of many major adjustments to reality he 
has to make. From this time on he is forced to begin to face the fact 
that the world does not revolve about him and that, indeed, he must 
conform to the demands of the world. He begins the training period, 
he begins to move around and finds that he “mustn’t touch,” and he 
discovers that other individuals in the household share his mother’s 
love. These are painful discoveries to the child, and training him to 
face and conform to these realities is the essence of socialization. To 
give up his wishes, accepting instead those of his parents, requires 
an attachment to the mother to make this worth while for the child. 
He has full need of whatever “cushion” of satisfaction, confidence, and 
security that can be built up during early infancy. 

These curbs to his feelings of self-importance, to his natural im- 
pulses, and to his infantile sense of omnipotence create problems 
which the child may solve in one of several ways. First, he may refuse 
to give in at all, remaining stubborn, willful, and undisciplined. Such 
children may become delinquents or otherwise express their anti- 
social adjustment, with little capacity for forming deep attachments 
to others or conforming to society in later life. 





*This account does imperfect justice to Spitz’s careful comparison of the two 
institutions, descriptions of the test used, data presented, and cautious conclu- 
sions, too detailed to be adequately summarized. Spitz also stresses the fact 
that the mother-child relationship of the delinquent girls was over-determined 
and probably not wholesome in effects if continued. 
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Second, the child may give in to his parents’ demands out of fear; 
in such a case he learns to curb the impulse before he renounces the 
wish. The child may be outwardly obedient and passive, yet inwardly 
resentful, oscillating anxiously between his inner wish-world and 
the outer real world. This type of solution of the problem is likely 
to be expressed later in life in neurotic behavior. 

Third, the child may regress into infantile behavior, seeking a 
return of that period when less was demanded of him and thus losing 
the gains and skills previously acquired. Children frequently react 
in this way for a short time to various difficulties they experience; 
a typical example is the young child who regresses when a new baby 
makes its appearance in the family. If prolonged, the regression can 
become very serious, however. 

Fourth, the child may solve his problems without losing his spon- 
taneity by identifying with his parents. Identification, a psycho- 
analytic concept, has been described by Hendrick (10) as follows: 
“Identification is the psychological assimilation by one individual of 
some emotional attitude or trait of another personality. . . “Identi- 
fication,” as used technically by analysis, usually implies a funda- 
mental process in personality development; it is a reaction to impor- 
tant emotional experiences and is largely unconscious. Identification 
is not merely playing at being like someone else; it is becoming like 
him in some way... . Identification is the emotional counterpart of 
learning; it provides the personality with its individual mechanisms 
for dealing with personal situations of life.” (pp. 159, 160) 

Through identification the child, faced with the conflicts with his 
parents, may to a certain extent have his cake and eat it too. For no 
child can either successfully resist his parents or completely give 
up the struggle and retire from the field if he is to develop an ad- 
equate personality. Instead, by identifying with his parents he takes 
over their demands and prohibitions into his own personality. As Karl 
Abraham (1) says, “In favourable cases the child succeeds in making 
a virtue out of necessity, as it were; in other words, in identifying 
itself with the requirements of its educators and being proud of its 
attainment. The primary injury to its narcissism is thus compensated, 
and its original feeling of self-satisfaction is replaced by gratification 
in its achievement, in ‘being good,’ in its parents’ praise.” (p. 373). 
By identifying with his parents the child takes over their demands 
and prohibitions into his own personality. With this face-saving mech- 
anism he says in effect, “I’ll do it, but I'll do it because I want to.” 

Thus he takes an important step forward towards his socialization 
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and his personality development at the same time. As he identifies, 
he begins to incorporate into himself the values, ideals, and standards 
of his parents, i.e., their consciences; eventually, at five or six, he 
reaches the stage where an inner voice within himself tells him when 
something is right or wrong. In his relations to his conscience, to 
authority, and to society the child continues the relationship he has 
had to his parents. As Orgel (11) says: “. . the wish to be loved by 
one’s parents becomes internalized as a striving to remain in harmony 
with one’s own conscience.” (p. 120) 

Aids to the normal process of identification lie in the child’s urge 
towards growth, in his love for his parents, and in his desires to be 
like them as well as to be loved by them. Since the requirements of 
reality force him to give up his infantile feelings of omnipotence, he 
has a powerful incentive to wish to gain the power and privilege of 
those all-important adults, his parents. Identification is the normal 
process by which the child solves his conflicts with his parents. In 
favorable development, identification is, according to Freud, “. . the 
earliest expression of an emotional tie with another person.” (p. 60). 
Attempts at imitation may be observed in the infant of six months 
(15, p. 90). As the child grows older and more active he can be observ- 
ed playing the role of his parents or other people important to him 
in his play. Following a critical, negativistic period at around two and 
a half years of age, the child may be observed at around three to 
“settle down,” become more co-operative and more willing to please 
his parents, a change due to his identification with them. If the re- 
lationship with the parents is one of love and security, succeeding 
crises in the child’s development are resolved through identification. 
Wolff (16) states: “Training that has the confidence to wait for a 
ripening of the personality can accomplish by identification and love 
what can otherwise only be achieved by fear and repression.” (p. 539). 

Difficulties in identifying occur when there is dissension in the 
home, making identification with either parent dangerous and identi- 
fication with both parents impossible without internal conflict; when 
the parental roles are reversed, as in the family constellation of strong 
aggressive mother and weak submissive father, often seen in child 
guidance clinics; when trust and confidence in the parents is lacking; 
when family relationships are emotionally overcharged; when the 
parents themselves are poor or inconsistent models, and when attemps 
at training the child are either sporadic or too hasty. 

At. this point one may perhaps remember the neglected father, 
frequently overlooked in discussions of early childhood. In addition 
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to providing the home for the family and emotional security for the 
mother, the father builds up an affectionate relationship with the 
child and assists in training him. The presence of the father helps 
prevent the complete emotional dependence of the child on one 
person, the mother, whom he needs so badly at one time and resists 
so violently at another. All children identify with both parents, but 
the boy normally identifies most strongly with his father—or, lack- 
ing a father, with a male relative or family friend—an identification 
essential for the consolidation of his masculinity (6, p. 41). The girl, 
too, identifies with both parents, but most strongly with her mother. 

These problems are here greatly over-simplified. The socialization 
process takes place day by day in innumerable ways and through 
countless experiences. The child behaves in an ego-centric fashion, 
acting on his impulses, until reality—the firm, gentle, consistent de- 
mands of his loved parents—forces him to learn and to modify his 
behavior. All children may be negativistic, secretly resentful, may 
regress, and all children normally identify, but eventually one par- 
ticular form of reaction, or a combination of reactions, will pre- 
dominate. The daily battles, conflicts, and emotional interaction be- 
tween parents and child, so baffling to the child, occasionally so 
tiresome to the parents, provide the arena where the child tests 
reality, groups and regroups his forces, and eventually develops habits 
of behavior according to his particular solution of the conflicts be- 
tween his wishes and those of the representatives of society about 
him. By the age of six the normal child has made a tentative adjust- 
ment or effected some sort of compromise; on this basis he will accept, 
reject, or distort further socialization and education. 
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INDUCTION AND EARLY LEARNING 


JULIAN C. STANLEY, JR. 
Harvard Universityy 


Some authorities believe that a child ordinarily attains one-half of 
his ultimate mental stature by the age of three years (1, p. 467; 8). 
Whether or not we agree with this estimate, probably none of us will 
deny that during the early years an individual acquires many habits 
and learns much about the world in which he must eventually live 
as a mature and relatively independent adult. Initial habits often 
appear in the form of conditioned responses: Albert soon becomes 
afraid of a rabbit (the conditioned stimulus) if each time it appears 
the experimenter makes a loud noise, an unconditioned stimulus 
which elicits the unconditioned response, fear (9). A host of aver- 
sions, affinities, and other attitudes have similar unremembered 
foundations which finally necessitate elaborate justification and hence 
often give rise to rationalizations whereby the belief holder offers 
ingenious “good” reasons to camouflage the “real” reasons of which 
he may be unaware.' 

Even the best-intentioned and wisest parents cannot wholly elim- 
inate undesirable conditioning. If Baby bites down on the spoon and 
hurts his gums the first time Mother feeds him Pablum, extinction of 
cereal-refusal may become a major project in that family for several 
days. Indeed, most adults attempt to conceal some quirks—such as 
fear of the dark, cockroaches, or mice—which embarrass and mystify 
them. How few of our food dislikes have strong physiological bases! 
Fortunately, man is not entirely a slave to conditioned reactions. 
The mechanistic picture once exhibited in all its robot-like rigidity 
by eminent psychologists? has passed into the limbo of decadent art 
so far as most scientists are concerned. Socrates’ exhortation to 
men to examine the bases for their beliefs is now seriously reiterated 
in circles where only recently the despondency of virtual predestin- 





* James Harvey Robinson (7) makes this distinction between the two kinds 
of reasons in his penetrating Chapter 4, entitled “Rationalizing.” 

* Among whom Ivan Pavlov (6), the Russian authority on conditioning, was 
one of the foremost. For an admirable summary of past and present view- 
points, see Mowrer (5). 
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ation held sway. It is the intent of the present writer to show that the 
Socratic dictum is pertinent to the major task of parents, the proper 
rearing of their children. 

I 


Of all animals, man has the most “degrees of freedom,” as a statis- 
tician might say. He is least dependent upon instinctive behavior and 
most able to utilize the accumulated wisdom of his ancestors and con- 
temporaries. The store of problem-solutions, that treasure called 
culture, to which he is introduced at an early age is enormous. For 
what must seem to the child an extremely long time* only the par- 
ents and possibly a few other relatives represent real authority. Theirs 
is the task of imparting to the neophyte essential information to guide 
his actions, and the manner in which this is effected may largely de- 
termine his subsequent mental health. 

Nearly all of the prohibitions, warnings, and admonitions which 
parents liberally serve young children can be reduced to statements 
that may be used as components of syllogisms. For example, the hack- 
neyed proverb, “Honesty is the best policy,” implies that “All persons 
who behave honestly will gain in some way over those who are dis- 
honest.” The minor premise would then be “You behave honestly,” 
which entails that “You will gain in some way over those who are 
dishonest.” The universal-affirmative major premise is of course 
interpreted situationally on most occasions: “All children who re- 
fund excess change inadvertently given them by a store clerk will re- 
ceive ... (candy from the clerk, praise at home, etc.).” A command 
designed to forestall lethal consequences is “Look both ways before 
crossing the street,” which telescopes the following syllogism: 

Children who cross the street witout looking both ways get killed 
by oncoming automobiles. 

If you cross the street without looking both ways, you will get 
killed by an oncoming automobile. 

We know that only a very few statements are true without ex- 
ception. By definition, a cocker spaniel is a dog, once and always, and, 
similarly, a rectangle has four sides, so we can reason in a somewhat 
circumlocutory manner that since a figure about which we are think- 
ing is a rectangle, it has four sides.‘ We will even agree with the 
classic premise, “All men are mortal,” but not without misgivings 
from which our acceptance of the above definitional propositions is 





*Lecompte du Nouy (2, 3) argues persuasively that not only does a given 
amount of time seem longer to the child than to an adult, but also it is longer, 
both biologically and psychologically. 

‘The writer is indebted to Williams (10) for a brilliant defense of induction 
which first set him thinking about probability from a psychological standpoint. 
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free, for it is possible that science will eventually render some men 
immune to death. The generalization results from very extensive 
observation that all men in the past have eventually died, and a sort 
of extrapolation in time which Williams (10, p. 11), using Pierce’s 
phrase, calls an “ampliative inference.” This is the “inductive leap,” 
violently criticized by many logicians and yet necessary for the con- 
duct of all practical affairs, since only from the past and present 
can one obtain data with which to predict future events. 

But, as we stated at the beginning of the previous paragraph, it is 
a rarity to find entirely credible premises: “Every generalization, 
including this one, is false.” Nevertheless, each proposition does have 
a certain probability implicitly attached to it. “Horses are animals” 
deserves 100 per cent, for if we examine every possible horse through- 
out all time we will surely find that the ratio of the number of horses 
that are animals to the total number of horses is 1. “Cats are pine 
trees” easily rates zero per cent, because no cat can possibly have this 
predicate quality. Most statements fall into the zone of the inter- 
mediate probabilities, and our actions are usually based upon what 
we consider reasonable odds. Men mail letters without absolute assur- 
ance that they will reach their destinations, cross the street when 
there is a slight chance of being killed, and get married even though 
divorce courts are working overtime. Whenever a decision must be 
made there are two kinds of mistakes to be avoided. One may marry 
a sweetheart when some other girl or bachelorhood would be the 
wiser choice, or fail to wed her and thereby miss many years of marital 
happiness. A suitor cannot know the precise probability for either of 
these alternatives, but during the courtship he has frequent oppor- 
tunities to make fairly reliable estimates. The final decision, then, 
will depend upon “felt” odds as interpreted in conjunction with his 
desire for marriage. One man deems odds of 3:1 in favor of a success- 
ful marriage sufficient, while another demands 10:1 or more, just as 
many psychologists are satisfied with the 5 per cent level of signif- 
icance even though some of their colleagues insist that experimental 
findings be significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 

Determining the correct probability of a proposition calls for alert- 
ness, intelligence, and skill in inductive reasoning. Persons often 
qualify statements with such words as “always,” “usually,” “frequent- 
ly,” “occasionally,” “seldom,” and “never,” which lie on a frequency 


continuum from 100 per cent to zero per cent. If a child has dogmatic 
parents, he hears unambiguous words like “always” and “never” very 
often. It seems to the writer that excessive emphasis upon pseudo- 
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deductive principles may be a large factor in the genesis of neurosis, 
for these rules of conduct in reality have only more or less probable 
consequences. They are not always true, and exceptions could mean 
to the child that his parents have lied and are not trustworthy. More 
fundamental, however, is the effect of this dogma upon the child’s 
own facility in arriving at sound premises. Such parents, who regard 
their statements as infallible laws and expect the child to “profit 
by my mistakes,” usually discourage the youngster’s attempts to seek 
independent conclusions on the basis of other evidence. Thus the tyro 
is balked at each turn in his quest for verification and is in addition 
saddled with many generalizations which, at best, will sometimes be 
useless in actual practice, for since probabilities are seldom perfect, 
keen discrimination is imperative. Evidence must be evaluated care- 
fully and suitable odds ascertained. The child, emerging early in life 
from this no-exceptions-to-these-rules home into a world character- 
ized by complicated relativity, is helpless with his absolutes and un- 
able to utilize induction effectively enough to maintain an equal 
footing with his peers. Small wonder that he quickly becomes wary 
of parental injunctions and, after repeated failures to attain a suitable 
status with his group, looks askance at rational authority in general!5 

At the opposite extreme is the diffident parent who gives his child 
almost no instruction, leaving the beginner to acquire the “wisdom 
of society” outside the home and from playmates who perhaps peddle 
an untrustworthy version. Obviously, there are numerous other kinds 
of parents whose transmission of the culture is more or less in- 
efficient. Fortunate is the child whose preceptors emphasize the dual 
necessity for accepting folk wisdom tentatively and then analyzing 
it in the crucible of one’s personal experience or that of others, be 
they predecessors or contemporaries. 


II 


In their eagerness for laws which permit no exceptions, parents 
and workers in the behavioral sciences seem to have neglected inter- 
mediate probabilities. They have tried diligently to frame perfect 
definitions, thereby often engendering futile polemics and semantic de- 
tours. While in a “practical” mood, people know that few propositions 
outside of logic and mathematics, where universal laws may be ob- 





*He may easily succumb to an irrational leader like Hitler, however. 

* Note the interesting similarity between this brief analysis and the “authori- 
tarian,” “democratic,” and “laissez faire” social climates of Lippitt and White 
(4), which Mr. Courtney mentioned. 
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served by “intuitive induction” (10, p. 10) to be true, are exception- 
less. We constantly form inductions which do not have probabilities of 
1 or 0, and such is the structure of the world that this process is gen- 
erally satisfactory. If men waited for certainties they would be mere 
vegetables—or rather, no human life at all would exist; e.g., how can 
one be absolutely sure that food which has been nourishing in the 
past will always be so in the future? Without faith in induction no- 
body could go to school, have children, or even turn on the radio. 

An intermediate credibility is relative in a complex fashion; it is 
derived from a particular set of observations and may be superseded 
by a new net credibility when additional facts require the adoption 
of a different premise. If 20 per cent of all American working men 
kiss their wives goodbye each morning, and we know only that John 
is an American working man, our best guess is that the probability of 
John’s post-breakfast osculation is .20 (the odds are 4:1 against his 
exhibiting this sort of affection). The additional knowledge that he is 
a college graduate who has been married only two weeks will cause us 
to consider an amended premise, say that 95 per cent of all American 
working men who are college graduates and have been married so 
short a time regularly buss their spouses, and to alter the probability 
and odds of the conclusion, “John kisses his wife goodbye each morn- 
ing,” accordingly. 

The stupendous maze of antecedents and consequents, with their 
various relations, in the life of a human being during only a few hours 
is enough to stagger the imagination. Fortunately, man’s thinking 
does not consist of myriad isolated premises. Rather, the “normal” 
person is quite consistent in his behavior and appears to have a min- 
imum number of guiding principles which control his actions. These, 
at first acquired from representatives of society (parents, teachers, 
and others), are tested, modified, and amplified almost constantly.’ 
This dynamic method presupposes acceptance of the principles but also 
allows for revision if warranted by new evidence, so the normal in- 
dividual does not become stereotyped. 


* * - 


Thus even at early stages of childhood we see the applicability of 
the Socratic injunction to lead an examined life. The validity of de- 
duction is widely acknowledged; heightened respect for the inductive 





* Space does not permit a discussion of the various ways in which the child 
learns from his own experience and that of others. In this connection, protect- 
ing him from danger and imparting moral knowledge are dilemmas which 
most parents face ill prepared. 
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method must become a part of the actively transmitted culture. It 
is not sufficient merely to pass along static problem-solutions; even 
more important are those logical principles without which such solu- 
tions could not have arisen. These must permeate all education, which 
in its broadest sense is for each child a unique compound of instruc- 


tion and discovery, prepared by parents, catalyzed and refined by 
teachers. 


10. 
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THE FRESHMAN COMMUNICATIONS COURSE 
AT PEABODY COLLEGE 


WARREN M. MORGAN 
State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
(Formerly Associate Professor of English, Peabody College) 


During the past year, the English department at Peabody in- 
augurated a modified Communications Course required of all fresh- 
men. Unlike many of the highly advertised courses at other colleges 
and universities, the Peabody course involved no expensive equip- 
ment, no highly trained and expensive specialists and technicians. 
One of the reasons that the outstanding experiments at such uni- 
versities and colleges as Iowa, Minnesota, and Stephens have not been 
more widely accepted and put into practice is no doubt the feeling 
of the faculties in smaller and less highly endowed schools that they 
are handicapped by lack of facilities and trained personnel. In gen- 
eral, the course as set up and executed by the Peabody Communica- 
tions staff differed from many of the other Communications courses 
in that it was based on the facilities at hand including a staff whose 
training and experience were in the traditional type of Freshman 
English. Nor was the course revolutionary in content. It differed 
from the traditional Freshman English course chiefly in two respects: 

1. A shift of emphasis from the acquisition of subject matter to 

the acquisition of skill in reading, writing, and speaking; and 

2. Organization and scheduling of classes. 

The purpose of this article is to report some of the results in the 
reading portion of the course. This segment of the course has been 
chosen because it is felt that the objectives and techniques employed 
therein are typical of the whole course but are more easily reduced to 
a report than the whole course would be since the results are more 
tangible and objective than in either the writing or speaking areas 
of the course. 

The Communications Course was a three credit course, meeting 
three hours each week. All sections met at the same hour so that it 
was always possible to bring the entire freshman class together for 
lectures or for any other purpose. Two of the three hours were con- 
tinuous and were devoted to a writing and speaking laboratory while 
the third hour, held on another day, was devoted exclusively to 
reading skills. 
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The objectives of the reading portion of the course as set up by 
the staff were as follows: to ascertain as far as possible, by means 
of standardized tests, the individual student’s ability to understand 
the printed page and to introduce a set of exercises to aid him in 
the improvement of this ability; to make the student aware of his 
reading deficiencies and of the practical value of improving his 
reading skill; to relate the exercises in reading in this course to his 
reading in other courses; to introduce the student to the techniques 
of skimming, speeded reading, and thorough reading; and to make 
the student aware of his deficiencies in vocabulary and to help him 
to improve therein. 

At the beginning of the first quarter, the staff administered under 
the supervision of the Testing Division of the college the Reading 
Comprehension Test of the American Council on Education (Form 
Y, C-2). The results were tabulated in terms of percentiles and 
scaled scores. Each student was notified of his standing in relation 
to the national percentile norms and his standing was explained to 
him. The Peabody average was considerably lower than the national 
average of teachers colleges. In speed of comprehension the Peabody 
average percentile score for incoming freshmen was 48 as opposed 
to the national average percentile for incoming freshmen at teachers 
colleges of 57.7. The average level of comprehension percentile score 
for the Peabody freshman class was 52 in contrast to the national 
average percentile of 55.7. 

As was pointed out above, exercises were introduced to aid the 
student in improving his réading ability. These drill exercises consti- 
tuted only a part of the reading course, and, as an experiment, they 
were concentrated in the first quarter in the techniques of speeded 
reading, skimming, and thorough reading. Selections for study were 
chosen from a reading manual which included excerpts from college 
text books in the fields of history, sociology, mathematics, science, 
architecture, education, and art. The speeded reading and skimming 
exercises were studied without advance preparation during the first 
few minutes of the reading hour, each student keeping a record of 
his own improvement in speed (number of words per minute) and 
in accuracy of reading as evidenced by his ability to answer ques- 
tions on the selections read. The record for the class as a whole showed 
during the first few weeks of the quarter that the exercises were 
actually interfering with the speed and level of comprehension of 
each student. In most instances the curve took a downward direction 
for the first four or five weeks, after which time it reversed its 
direction, very gradually at first, but very rapidly after mid-quarter. 
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The thorough reading exercises were prepared out of class and dis- 
cussed during the remaining minutes of the class period after the 
speeded reading and skimming exercises were completed. 

We realized of course that the drill exercises were not sufficient to 
attain our objectives in reading. The students were urged to practice 
in the preparation of assignments for other courses the techniques 
being learned in the Communications course. For instance, it was 
suggested that they apply the thorough reading techniques in the 
preparation of their history assignment, but immediately before their 
history class to apply the skimming technique. They were also urged 
to spend ten to fifteen minutes each day in light recreational read- 
ing in which they were to concentrate on reading as rapidly as possible 
and yet obtain the central thoughts of the material read. In addition 
to these two areas of reading, each student with the help and guidance 
of his reading instructor did “outside reading” which varied in 
amount and content from student to student depending on the 
interests and abilities, reading maturity, and intellectual level 
of each student. The objectives of this reading were to guide the 
good student into new areas and to arouse and develop an inter- 
est in reading in the mediocre and poor student. At the same 
time it gave another opportunity to the student to apply the reading 
principles which we were teaching during the reading hour. There 
was, however, no checking on the student to see whether he applied 
these principles to his reading. 

At the end of the first quarter, as a part of the final examination, 
we repeated the Reading Comprehension Test of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The scores were again tabulated and compared 
with those made by each student on the first test given at the be- 
ginning of the quarter. There were 245 students who took both tests. 
The average gain in speed was 7 scaled score points, in level of 
comprehension 3 scaled score points. Of the 245 students 128 gained 
7 or more points in speed and 144 gained 3 or more points in level of 
comprehension. According to the tables furnished by the American 
Council on Education, the expected average gain in speed is one 
scaled score point and ¥2 point in level of comprehension. Thus even 
if we divide the Peabody gains by two, to account for any uncontrolled 
factors, we were still considerably above the national expected 
average gain. In fact on this fifty percent basis, our freshmen made 
as much gain in level of comprehension during one quarter as students 
throughout the nation are expected to make throughout their entire 
college career since the expected average gain in speed over a four 
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year college course is 5 scaled score points and in level of compre- 
hension 1/2 points. 

During the second quarter, drill exercises were discontinued, and 
the traditional and conventional reading program for class work was 
begun. This included essays, short stories, poetry, and drama chosen 
chiefly from contemporary authors. Assignments were prepared out 
of class and were discussed and analyzed during class period. Except 
for an occasional reminder to the student that he was expected to 
put the techniques learned in the first quarter into effect in his cur- 
rent reading, no suggestion of drill was made. We were interested to 
see how much of the gains made in the first quarter would be re- 
tained at the end of the second quarter without concentrated drill. 
Therefore, at the end of the second quarter as a part of the final 
examination, the Reading Comprehension Test was repeated (Form 
S, C-2). The average loss in speed for the second quarter was 3.15 
scaled score points leaving a net gain for the two quarters of 4.78 
points. The loss during the second quarter in level of comprehension 
was 2.19 scaled score points leaving a net gain of 1.4 points from the 
beginning of the year. 

The reading program of the third quarter was much the same 
as that of the second quarter, i.e., outside preparation and class dis- 
cussion of essays, poetry, short stories, and drama. There was a slight 
shift however in the teaching techniques employed by the staff. 
During this quarter emphasis was placed upon the individual skills 
in reading discussed in the April, 1944, issue of the English Journal 
by Dr. Frederick Davis, chairman of the Psychology Department 
and Director of the Reading Clinic at Peabody, and author of the 
Reading Comprehension Tests of the American Council on Education. 
A summary of this article was placed in the hands of each student 
who was urged to apply these particular skills in the preparation of 
his reading assignments in English as well as in other courses. The 
class discussions of the third quarter reading hours were utilized 
chiefly by analyzing reading material from the point of view of the 
eight Skills discussed by Dr. Davis in the above article. These skills 
are as follows: — 

1. Word knowledge. 

2. Reasoning in reading. 

a) Ability to weave together ideas in a passage and to see their 
relationships. 

b) Ability to draw correct inferences from a writer’s statements, 
to go beyond the literal interpretation to the implications of 
the statements. 
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. Ability to determine a writer’s purpose, intent, or point of view. 

4. Ability to understand a writer’s explicit statements, to get the 
literal meaning of what is written. 

5. Ability to follow the organization of a passage and to identify 
antecedents and references in it. 

6. Ability to select the main thought of a passage. 

7. Ability to determine from the context the meaning of an un- 
familiar word or to select the one of several known meanings 
of a word that is most appropriate in its particular contextual 
setting. 

8. Ability to identify the literary devices used in a passage and to 
determine its tone and mood. 

The final examination of the third quarter was divided much the 
same as the preceding examinations had been, ie., part of the 
examination was a Reading Comprehension Test (Form R, C-2). The 
scores were again tabulated and compared with the scores of the two 
preceding quarters. The average gain in speed in the third quarter was 
1.37 scaled score points, making a total gain of 6.15 for the entire 
year. The average gain in level of comprehension for the last quar- 
ter was two points making a total of 3.5 scaled score points for the 
three quarters. 

It is evident then that the losses experienced during the second 
quarter were regained to a large degree in the third quarter. This 
may be explained in a number of ways. The loss experienced during 
the second quarter may have been the result of the sudden change 
from the concentrated drill of the first quarter to the self practice 
by each student during the second quarter and of the fact that dur- 
ing the last quarter the student was beginning to gather momentum 
and to acquire self-confidence in his own ability to put skills into 
practice. Or the gain of the third quarter may be explained simply 
by maturation. However, it would seem that the effort extended to 
improve the reading ‘ability has some bearing on the gains for the 
year inasmuch as the expected gains compiled by the American 
Council on Education are respectively for speed and level of com- 
prehension, 1.6 and 1.6 scaled score points. When it is realized that 
the expected average gain in speed for a four-year college course 
is 4.9 and that the Peabody average gain for the first year was 6.15, 
and the expected average gain in level is 5.8 whereas the Peabody 
gain in one year was 3.5, it would seem evident that the concen- 
trated effort on the part of staff and students alike bore fruit and 
that the gains experienced at Peabody are not entirely the result of 
chance or mere familiarity with the examination technique, or any 
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of the many possible factors which might be used to explain these 
gains. 

Translated into percentile scores, the year’s work in the Peabody 
Communications course seems even more significant than when ex- 
plained by scaled score points. Whereas the Peabody mean in speed 
at the beginning of the year was 48 as opposed to the national mean 
percentile of 57.7, at the end of the year the Peabody mean percentile 
had increased ten points to 58 as opposed to the national mean per- 
centile of 59.3. In the level of comprehension, the Peabody mean at 
the beginning of the year was 52 in contrast to the national mean 
of 55.7. But at the end of the year the Peabody mean percentile 
had overtaken and passed the national. The Peabody mean was 59 
as opposed to 57.3 as the national mean percentile. 

In addition to the value that the course had for the students 
themselves, there is another important value which we believe is 
significant and of interest to other faculties of English departments. 
It lies in the evidence of what can be done by an inexperienced 
staff that is willing to experiment, to undertake a project even though 
the staff has had no special training in that area. The program re- 
quired a great deal of planning and evaluating, frequent staff meet- 
ings, and much hard work on the part of the entire staff. There were 
many moments of doubt and misgivings as to the procedures em- 
ployed, but the enthusiasm of the staff never waned nor were the 
ultimate objectives lost sight of. The program was a modest begin- 
ning, but with the first year’s experience as a guide to what can be 
done, additional areas of communications are being added to the 
program this year and more are being planned for succeeding years. 








SOME IMPRESSIONS CONCERNING RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN MUSIC LIBRARIES 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


EVELYN PERKINS 
Music Librarian, Peabody College 


The organization of music librarians as a professional group dates 
back to 1931 when the Music Library Association was founded. It 
now has a membership of more than 1000 individual institutional 
members. The purposes of the Music Library Association are “to pro- 
mote the establishment, growth and use of music libraries and col- 
lections of music and musical literature in the United States and 
Canada; to initiate and encourage studies aiming to improve the 
organization, administration and contents of such libraries and in 
pursuance of these aims to co-operate with other organizations in 
related fields.” The Music Library Association is affiliated with the 
American Library Association and the American Musicological 
Society. It is a member of the National Music Council and the Coun- 
cil of the National Library Association and publishes an extremely 
useful and scholarly journal under the title Notes. 

Various studies reveal that the trend of establishing Music Libraries 
in the departments of our universities and colleges has been largely 
an activity of the last decade. This trend partially fills a need for 
making available an adequate collection of research and reference 
materials for the graduate student. 

The brief study described in the following paragraphs was under- 
taken during September, 1948, in an effort to make a comparison of 
more recently established music libraries in certain representative 
colleges and universities. It was conducted for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the comprehensive planning for the development of the 
Music Library of George Peabody College for Teachers. The method 
of investigation for this study involved a four-week tour of the 
libraries mentioned in Table I given with this report, followed by 
questionnaires to verify and supplement information obtained on the 
visit. 

The outstanding impression gained from this study is the en- 
thusiastic and eager planning toward organized music libraries. Of the 
fourteen libraries studied, all, except two, have one or more full- 
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time professional librarians in charge. Texas Christian University, 
one of the two reporting no professional person in charge, plans to 
have a trained music librarian and four assistants on duty when the 
music library is moved into the new fine arts building which is now 
under construction. The University of Michigan plans to have expand- 
ed music library quarters in the proposed School of Music building. 
University of Louisville also has plans for a larger music library. 
The Juilliard School of Music Library was reorganized in 1947 by 
combining three small libraries. The music library at the University of 
Indiana has grown from a one room collection five years ago to a 
library which now occupies four rooms on two floors of the School 
of Music building. These cursory observations indicate recent trends 


in the field which are encouraging to the serious music student and 
instructor. 


HOLDINGS 


Holdings in the music libraries studied include scores, books about 
music, and records, except in two instances where the record col- 
lection is administered as a separate library. The size of collections 
vary from 300 to 55,000 scores, 410 to 10,000 books, and 3600 to 9200 
records. Seven libraries also have works on microfilm varying from 
60 to 200 titles. Plans for expansion beyond well-rounded collections 
of books and scores include in every instance enlarging the record 
collection and in most cases \acquiring more musical works on micro- 
film. 

Comparative statistics on holdings in eight libraries studied are 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE I. Howprncs or Eicut Music Lipraries (1948) 





Univ. Univ. Univ. Smith 
Columbia Eastman Juilliard Ind. Mich. Louisv. College 








Books .... 7000 10000 9000 2158 2081 410 5000 
Records .. 9200 6000 7500 3600 6751 150(Alb.) 3000 
Scores....... 13000 55000 26000 1500 3756 300 (Min.) 

Periodicals. . . 64 34 23 





Comparative statistics for five other libraries visited are not available. 





Additional information regarding special holdings in various 
libraries may be found in the Special Libraries Directory. No attempt 
is made in this report to evaluate or list specific works among hold- 
ings since there are available a number of bibliographies of recom- 
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mended materials for music libraries in colleges and universities 
where advanced degrees are conferred. Such studies as A Checklist 
of Publications in Music by Anna Harriet Heyer compiled during 
1942-43 as a follow-up of The State and Resources of Musicology in 
the United States by W. O. Strunk, published in 1932 by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, are very useful for determining basic 
works as well as locating materials in the various libraries. Other 
listings are found in McColvin’s Music Libraries, v.2, 1938, “Music in 
Our Libraries” from Miscellaneous Studies in the History of Music 
by O. G. Sonneck, A Bibliography of Books on Music and Collections 
of Music, 1948, by Gleason and Luper and A List of Music Books in 
the English Language c. 1940, by Percy Scholes. 

Over-all expansion of six more recently established libraries is 
shown by the following annual expenditure table. These statistics do 
not include expenditures for arrearages. 


TABLE II. ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF SIX Music LIBRARIES 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 





North- Tex.Chr. Univ. 
L.S.U. N.Tex. Univ.Ill. western Univ. Texas 





Books $350 $1000 $ 750 $900 $2000 $20000 

Records $ 84 $ 750 $ 900 $600 $1500 $ 1800 

Scores $300 $1000 $2250 $600 $1500 $ 6450 
main main 

Periodicals $ 50 $ 150 lib. lib. varies 








ORGANIZATION AND CARE OF MATERIALS 


Care and treatment of music in a library presents many problems 
not common to books. Of the recently established libraries many 
were in a state of transition, and general practices in care and han- 
dling were not definite. However, Indiana University has a new well- 
equipped Music Library where 'a highly satisfactory system has been 
organized. All cataloging and classifying of music scores and phono- 
graph records is done by the music librarian. She has two full-time 
assistants and a number of student assistants. The classification 
system for records used in this library is one originated by Miss 
Lyman for Smith College Music Library. (Miss Lyman is the present 
music librarian at Indiana University). All books, music scores, and 
records are cataloged and filed by composer, form, and medium and 
title when it is distinctive. Solo material is filed alphabetically by 
composer in a vertical file. This is temporary filing until the material 
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is prepared for the shelves. All scores are permanently bound in- 
cluding full orchestral scores and parts which have heavy pamphlet 
bindings with pockets inside covers for parts. This binding practice 
makes it possible to shelve all material upright on the shelves and 
simplifies location. Steel shelving slightly wider than the type for 
regular books is used. Shelves are equipped with steel book supports. 
In shelving large folios, such as the complete works of composers and 
some definitive sets, these supports are placed about six inches apart 
to keep material in place and save the bindings. Microfilm is stored 
in a metal microfilm cabinet in the Music Library and is cataloged 
in the regular way as books are cataloged with an added note or sym- 
bol on the card indicating location. A microfilm reader is conveniently 
located in the Music Library. In order to free the Music Library for 
its rapidly growing collections, the record, choral, orchestra libraries, 
and the duplicates for class work are housed in the Music Library 
Annex. This very large room, connected by telephone to the main 
Music Library, is staffed by a full-time music library assistant. Eleven 
listening rooms equipped with record players are located at various 
points throughout the Music Building. Facilities in addition to record 
players are two tape recorders which are much in use. 

Some solutions to special problems peculiar to handling music 
collections are perhaps pertinent here. The general practice in all 
libraries visited, in handling miniature scores, is separate shelving; 
because of their small size they are easily lost when shelved with 
other materials. A note-or symbol on the catalog card indicates 
location. In most libraries, complete works, historical and monumental 
editions, etc., are also shelved separately if not in a locked room since 
these works are valuable and do not circulate. One most helpful 
practice is that of making card indexes to supplement the H. W. Wil- 
son Company’s Song Index, Song Index Supplement and Children’s 
Song Index, and bring out individual compositions in collections of 
piano and other instrumental music. Some libraries also have an 
analytical index to major symphony program notes. 


Music LIBRARIES AND ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Some very interesting facts may be pointed out which justify the 
tedium of the many details involved in organizing a music library as 
a college or university library service. Advanced music study depends 
to a great extent on music library resources and there has been a 
noticeable increase in recognition given to graduate work in music. 
The Survey of College Credits and College Courses in Music, pre- 
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pared in 1928 and 1929 by the Research Council of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference and the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music listed thirty-three American universities and colleges 
where work in music was credited toward the master’s degree, four of 
that number also accepted work in music toward the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, namely Iowa, Harvard, Columbia (Teachers College) 
and University of Missouri. The List of the National Association of 
Schools of Music for 1947 names forty-five universities or colleges 
granting master’s degrees for work in music. Direct statistics on the 
degree of doctor of philosophy are not available, but in the Music 
Teachers National Association Proceedings 1947 in the “Report of 
the Committee on Musicology and Education” by Glen Haydon, ref- 
erence is made to a recent survey from 1934-44 inclusive, during 
which time 109 degrees of doctor of philosophy were awarded in 
music—54 being granted by two institutions. Of the total number 
55 were degrees in musicology awarded by 15 different universities, 
10 were in psychology of music all awarded by one university, 10 
were degrees in music education awarded by five different insti- 
tutions, and 34 were degrees in composition awarded by four insti- 
tutions. The indirect comparison made by Mr. Haydon’s report shows 
a tenfold increase in the number of doctor’s degrees granted for work 
in music in the last few years. Correspondingly there has been an 
increase in the number of music libraries affiliated with the college or 
university program. The Special Libraries Directory, 2nd. edition, 
1925, a publication of the Special Libraries Association, lists eight 
American libraries and library departments devoted exclusively to 
music (or to music and drama), while in 1947 155 music libraries are 
listed. That number includes 51 which are a part of a college or 
university program. The outstanding libraries in the college and 
university group, as mentioned in The Harvard Dictionary of Music, 
1945, are Harvard, Yale, and the Sibley Musical Library at Eastman 
School of Music. Other well-rounded collections are at Vassar, Col- 
umbia, Princeton, Cornell, North Carolina, California and Wellesley. 

In summary: it appears that music libraries are increasing in num- 
ber and size. Greater emphasis is being placed on music library 
materials because the increased graduate work in music necessitates 
improved facilities for studying music in its various forms. General 
impressions of present trends in the field of music libraries are: en- 
thusiasm of librarians, eager and co-operative planning on the part 
of librarians and administrators, provision of adequate quarters and 
equipment, increased budgets for music library materials, and definite 
systenxatic organization of music collections. 
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Arts 


BoTToMLey, M. E. New Designs of 
Small Properties, rev. ed. Macmillan 
Co., 1948, 174p. $3.75. 


This text, well illustrated with examples 
of home plots, introduces the layman to 
the art of landscape architecture with the 
aim that good planting is to complete the 
building not compete with it. The author 
intends to help those who must improve 
poor architecture or who wish to change 


the personality of their home. An excellent 
reference. 


DUNHAM, CLARENCE W. Planning 
Industrial Structures. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948. 481p. $6.00. 

Discusses and illustrates good techniques 
in building with steel, concrete and wood. 
It is highly technical, containing many 
charts, tables, and graphs. It has an array 
of good formulae. The book has wonderful 


reference qualities, and should be in the 
school or shop library. 


GOSSETT, MARGARET and ELTING, 
Mary. Now You’re Cookin’. Westmin- 
ster Press, c1948. 256p. $2.50 

This book has menus, recipes, and sug- 
gestions of management of meal planning 
and serving. It will ap) al to the inex- 


perienced person. It is illustrated by very 
attractive drawings. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Money-Making 
Hobbies. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1948. 
194p. $2.69. 

A book full of suggestions for things to 


do. Many hobbies are described showing a 
wide field of selection. 


LESTER KATHERINE Morris. Creative 
Ceramics. Manual Arts Press, c1948. 
213p. $3.75. 


A good all-around book for the beginner 
and amateur of ceramic work. The various 


processes of modeling, building, throwing, 
casting, glazing and firing are well written 
with practical helps. The historical back- 
ground of ceramic work is interestingly 
presented. The photographs are well chosen 
and give inspiration and challenge. We 
are glad Miss Lester has written another 
helpful book. This one we feel should be 
in every pottery laboratory where beginners 
are learning techniques. 


METZELTHIN, PEARL V. The Modern 
Cook Book. Somerset Books, c1947. 
255p. $1.00. 


This book includes rules for table service, 
cocking definitions, a table of weights and 
measures, in addition to recipes of the gen- 
eral classes of foods. It gives special tables 
and directions for pressure cooking which 
are timely. 


RIPPERGER, HENRIETTA. The House- 
hold Manual. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1948. 272p. $2.95. 


Helpful suggestions for the housewife on 
many problems in home management, finan- 
ces, buying of foods, being a hostess, house 
furnishings and their care. Very brief dis- 
cussions are given, but they are helpful. 
Practical for homemaker or teacher. 


Rocers, WILLIAM W., and BARNES, 
Rosert H. Mechanical Drawing at 
Work. Silver Burdett Co., c1948. 186p. 
$2.48. 


A good arrangement of drafting problems 
that affords continuity in the students learn- 
ing drawing. The elements of drafting and 
drafting skills, technical information for 
various trades, and the making of typical 
shop drawings are well organized. A good 


book for beginning drawing reference li- 
brary. 


SHERMAN, PEARL COLE. The Bride’s 
Primer. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
c1948. 126p. $2.00. 


Sound, practical advice on such topics as 
routine housework, cleaning, care of cher- 
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ished possessions, household finances and 
planning parties is given in this well-writ- 
ten, cleverly illustrated little book. 


Tuomey, Douctas. Home Mainten- 
ance Handbook. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1948. 332p. $4.50. 


How to repair, improve and care for the 
home and its equipment. 


Younc Haze.. The Working Girl’s 
Own Cook Book. Little, Brown and 
Co., 1948. 227p. $2.50. 

This book is prepared for the working 
girls but may be of value to anyone pre- 
paring meals. The menus are well planned 
and the recipes are good. It also has some 
helps on buying. 


Children’s Literature 


ARBUTHNOT, May HILL, and OTHERS. 
Children’s Books Too Good to Miss. 
Western Reserve University Press, 
c1948. 53p. 75c. 


A list of more than 100 books for children 
arranged by age groups and then by type. 
This is prepared for teachers, parents, li- 
brarians and everyone who wants to give a 
child a book. 


BENTON, Maupe M. Animal Bones 
and Waterfalls. Exposition Press, 
c1948. 65p. $2.00. 


Fifty-five pages of jingle in tetrameter 
riming lines in which animals and birds in 
a Los Angeles Museum tell the story of the 
past, offering to children somewhat difficult 
sugar-coated didactism. 


DuPuy, WILLIAM ATHERTON. Ro- 
mance of Science Series. John C. Win- 
ston Co., c1948. 


Three nature books (Our Bird Friends and 
Foes; Our Animal Friends and Foes; Our 
Plant Friends and Foes) of exceptional 
merit: well written. The author aims to 
write books suitable for the great majority 
of people and also useful for supplementary 
reading in the upper grades and in the 
high school. In this he has succeeded 
admirably. 


FREY, ALEXANDER M. The Stout- 
Hearted Cat. Henry Holt and Co., 
c9147. 140p. $2.50. 


A humorous story of a kind hearted cat, 
in which humans are involved. A puss with 
feathers instead of boots; just as truly a 
fable of love and loyalty to a somewhat 
slow minded master. 


Grew, Davin. Whitepaw Goes North. 
David McKay Co., c1948. 245p. $2.50. 


The author has first hand information 
about the country and the weather which 
he describes in this book. He wrote Wild 
Dog of Edmonton about the same dog, 
Whitepaw. Junior high school. 
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HorowITz, JUDITH, and Horowl!vTz, 
CAROLINE. A Treasury of Parties for 
Boys and Girls. Hart Publishing Co., 
c1948. 96p. $1.50. 

Ten parties planned for children from 7 
to 12 years of age, including invitations, 
decorations, favors, refreshments, and 
games. Parties for special holidays during 


the year and directions that anyone can 
follow. 


Horowitz, JuDITH and Horowi!rz, 
CAROLINE. A Treasury of Parties for 
Little Children. Hart Publishing Co., 
c1948. 96p. $1.50. 

A clever book that will be a wonderful 


aid to parents who are planning to give 
parties for children three to seven. 


Ort, Marcaret. The Boat Book; 
Pictures by Norman Reeves. Capitol 
Publishing Co., c1948. unp. $1.00. 
(Spiral Binding). 

Pictures in color on card board. Front and 


back cut in boat form. Rhymes with pictures 
not particularly suited to children. 


PETERSHAM, Maup and PETERSHAM, 
Miska. A Story Book of Clothes. unp. 
A Story Book of Trains. unp. A Story 
Book of Houses. unp. A Story Book 
of Food. unp. A Story Book of Trans- 
portation. unp. A Story Book of Ships. 
unp. John C. Winston Co., 1947. 


It is splendid to have these Petersham 
books back in the market again. They will 
be good for use in social studies and also 
for pleasure reading in grades 3-5. 


SmitTH, IRENE. The Santa Claus 
Book. Franklin Watts, Inc., c1948. 
324p. 

Any child from five to ten would be de- 
lighted with this wonderful collection of 
Christmas poems and stories. Compiled by 


a librarian who has worked many years 
with children. 


STRONG, JOANNA, and LEONARD, Tom 
B., eds. A Treasury of Laughs for 
Boys and Girls. Hart Publishing Co., 
1948. 192p. $2.00. 

An ideal collection of jokes, dialogues, 
limericks, classroom and newspaper bon- 
ers, puns, funny stories, etc., for children 
from 9 to 16. Materials for skits, entertain- 
ments, and individual enjoyment. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES. School and Community 
Laboratory Experiences of Teachers 
Colleges, 1948. American Association 
of Teachers 
$3.00. 


This is without doubt the most scholarly 


Colleges, 1948. 340p. 
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and satisfactory appraisal yet attempted 
of the status of student teaching. It pre- 
sents with unusual force the situation in 
the most vital phase of professional educa- 
tion. 


BassT, Eart D., and VELDE, LEwIs 
G. VANDER, eds. Michigan and the 
Cleveland Era. University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1948. 372p. $2.50. 

An analysis of the work of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan through a study of the 
contributions of its graduates and faculty 
to public affairs. 


BRAINARD, ALANSON D. Handbook 
for School Custodians. University of 
Nebraska Press, c1948. 262p. $1.50. 

General guides, detailed checklists, and 
specific instructions for custodians in their 
daily housekeeping duties. The manual 
would serve equally well as a text in school 
custodian training classes and as a refer- 
ence manual for the experienced custodian. 
It is suitable for the professional library. 


BRITTAIN, M. L. The Story of Geor- 
gia Tech. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, c1948. 385p. $4.00. 

An interesting account of a colorful in- 


stitution told by one in pleasing acquain- 
tance with his subject matter. 


DEFERRARI, Roy J., ed. The Philos- 
ophy of Catholic Higher Education. 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1948. 202p. $3.25. 

A report of the 1947 workshop on _ the 
philosophy of Catholic higher education. 
The conference grew around the question 
“What makes a Catholic college Catholic?” 
These proceedings help understanding of 
the place of Christianity as well as Catholic- 
ism in colleges. It is recommended for all 
concerned with church colleges of any de- 
nomination. 


DurRRANCE, CHARLES L., JR., and OTH- 
ERS. School-Community Cooperation 
for Better Living. University of Flor- 
ida, 1947. 239p. 35c. 

Suggestions in considerable detail, about 
how local groups can work together to 
achieve better results in education. Stimu- 
lating for teachers and parents. Recom- 
mended for group discussion. 


Education for Professional Respon- 
sibility; a Report of the Proceedings 
of the Inter-professions Conference 
on Education for Professional Respon- 
sibility. Carnegie Press, c1948. 207p. 
$3.00. 

A compounding of the thesis that edu- 
cation should develop in students those 


qualities of mind and heart required for 
complete citizenship. 


Exton, WILLIAM, Jr. Audiovisual 
Aids to Instruction. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947. 344p. $4.00. 











Types of audiovisual techniques that 
should be of aid in teaching in many fields. 
The greatest advantage to receive from this 
book is that of knowing how to present a 
clear picture to a student of the subject 
or thing without actually having it on 
hand. This is a professional book. 


FEDDER, RuTH. A Girl Grows Up. 
2d ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 
271p. $2.20. 


‘This readable revision of a manual for 
high school girls by the Bucks County 
(Pennsylvania) School Psychologist is prob- 
ably just as useful for junior college girls. 
Treats practically all the problems of social, 
emotional, physical, and mental maturing 
the teen-age girl is likely to meet. Straight- 
forward discussion of issues of importance 
(e.g., petting, drinking, parental discipline), 
examples and illustrations elaborating the 
author’s principles and suggestions, and the 
constant appraisal of behavior in terms of 
= of maturity characterize this ma- 
erial. 


Fox, LorENE K. The Rural Com- 
munity and Its School. King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. 233p. $3.25. 

A study of Chatauqua County, N. Y., as 
representing many phases of rural life in 
most sections of the United States. Such 
studies should be made by local communi- 
ties, children and adults together, or at least 
in coordination. Her conclusions are her 
own. Like her study, they should be con- 
sidered as the kind of conclusions that 
might be reached by mutual discussion by 
those who have participated in such studies. 


HapLey, Morris. Arthur Twining 
Hadley. Yale University Press, 1948. 
282p. $3.75. 

A delightful account of the life of one 
of the nation’s best and most colorful uni- 


versity presidents, written in becoming 
restraint and humor by his son. 


HALL, Cotsy D. History of Texas 
Christian University. Texas Christian 
University Press, cl1947. 380p. $3.50. 


An excellent story of a college which 
started on the frontier and continues in a 
metropolis. 


HANNA, PAUL R., and Hoyt, GENE- 
VIEVE ANDERSON. New Centerville; 
Guidebook for Social Studies, Book 
D. Scott, Foresman and Co., c1948. 
288p. (Curriculum Foundation Se- 
ries). 

The teacher’s edition of one of the vol- 
umes in a well-known social studies series 
for the elementary grade. A useful hand- 


book for the teacher who is using the vol- 
ume as a text. 


KEEZER, DEXTER MERRIAM. The 
Light That Flickers. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 160p. $2.50. 

“A series of recollection of what I have 


found engaging and what may also have 
been a significant educational experience.” 
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Dr. Keezer was formerly President of Reed 
College. Written with insight and humor. 
Recommended for all educational admin- 
istrators. 


KELLER, FRANKLIN J. Principles of 
Vocational Education. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1948. 402p. $3.50. 

A commendable search into the philoso- 
phy which determine our educational pro- 
cedures and a close observation of the re- 
sults which follow specially with regard to 
vocational phases. 


Levi, ALBERT WILLIAM. General Ed- 
ucation in the Social Studies. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, c1948. 336p. 
$3.50. 

A detailed report of how various colleges 
tackled the problem of designing a two 
year basic integrated course in the social 
studies. A three-fold approach was used: 
what the objective of social studies instruc- 
tion are, what are the implements, and 
how the implements can best be applied to 
the objectives. A valuable and helpful out- 
line and reading list is included. A “must” 
book for those interested in an integrated 
social studies curriculum at the general 
college level. 


Lewis, CHARLES LEE. Philander 
Priestly Claxton, Crusader for Pub- 
lic Education. University of Tennes- 
see Press, 1948. 369p. $3.50. 


An authoritative, systematic, and read- 
able presentation of the life of a distin- 
guished American. 


Locke, Louis G., and OTHERS, eds. 
Toward Liberal Education. Rinehart 
and Co., c1948. 768p. $3.00. 


A very interesting collection of essays de- 
signed to help college students acquire 
some comprehension of the content and 
significance of a liberal education. 


LOVINGER, WARREN C. General Ed- 
ucation in Teachers Colleges. Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, 1948. 119p. $2.00. 


An authoritative statement of the cur- 
rent status of general education in the 
teachers colleges. 


McDona.Lp, RALPH W., and McCas- 
KILL, JAMES L., eds. Current Trends 
in Higher Education, 1948. National 
Education Association, 1948. 199p. 
$2.00. 


A resume of various trends among our 
colleges and universities. 


McKeoucH, MICHAEL J., ed. The 
Administration of the Catholic Sec- 
ondary School. Catholic University of 
America Press, 1948. 180p. $3.00. 


This is the proceedings of a workshop 
held at the Catholic University of America 
in June 1946. It consists of a series of 
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Papers presented to the members of the 
worship by ten members of the staff. It 
deals primarily with the problems common 
to. the administration of the parochial 
schools of the church. 


McLure, WILLIAM P. Let Us Pay 
for the Kind of Education We Need. 
University of Mississippi, 1948. 151p. 
50c. (Studies in Education: No. 1, 
Vol. I). 


A study of need, ability and effort to 
support Mississippi public schools. Differs 
from recent state survey reports in that 
all emphasis is upon financing the program 
without extensive analysis of the program 
to be financed. 


Myers, ALonzo F., and WILLIAMS, 
CLARENCE O. Education in a Democ- 
racy, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
361p. $3.75. 


An excellent text for introductory courses 
in education. Simply written, yet com- 
prehensive and current. Describes our 
American school system, the significance of 
education in society, contemporary educa- 
tional problems, and needed changes. Bib- 
liographical references are up-to-date. Sug- 
= problems for further study are well 

one. 


New Mexico. UNIVERSITY. DEPART- 
MENT OF GOVERNMENT. The School 
Board and the School Board Member. 
University of New Mexico, 1947. 26p. 

An excellent in-service training manual! 
for school board members in New Mexico. 
Illustrates an approach for other states to 
follow in helping lay board members to 
understand better the nature of their duties 
and how to perform them. School leaders 
might effect better board relationships by 
making available such devices, particularly 
for new members. 


NEWKIRK, Louis V. Organizing and 
Teaching the General Shop. Manual 
Arts Press, c1947. 200p. $4.00. 


Covers its subject well and gives very 
good ideas about shop teaching. Many 
sizes of shops and conditions are consid- 
ered, some of which will meet most school 
problems. A very modern list of refer- 
ences are given at the end of each chap- 
ter. This is purely a professional book and 
would be of no use as a text. 


PARSONS, WILFRID. The First Free- 
dom. Declan X. McMullen Co., c1948. 
178p. $2.25. 


Alarmed by increasing secularism in the 
United States, this volume, from the Cath- 
olic point of view, approaches historically, 
and in the light of recent court decisions, 
the vexing problem, and by-products there- 
of, in respect separation of church 
and state, suggesting, as a solution, “dis- 
tinction and co-operation” rather than 
“separation and unity.” 


PEPINSKY, HAROLD B. The Selection 
and Use of Diagnostic Categories in 
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Clinical Counseling. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 140p. $2.00. (Applied 
Psychology Monographs, No. 15). 
Developing Bordin’s psychological cate- 
gories of students’ needs, and proposing 
bases for identifying and treating prob- 
lems and evaluating results. 


PETERS, CHARLES C. Teaching High 
School History and Social Studies 
for Citizenship Training. University 
of Miami, 1948. 192p. $1.00. 


A report of controlled experiment in 
democratic education. It is predicated on 
the thesis that social studies instruction for 
citizenship is effective only if practiced 
effectively in the classroom situation. It 
is extremely useful reading for any for- 
ward looking social studies teacher. Copies 
should be available in all institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education. 


PRINCETON. UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF 
EpucaTIon. Redirecting Education. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948. 
360p. (35th Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings). 

Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week in Joint Meeting with 
the Southeastern Convention District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. Excellent presentation of materials 
from an excellent meeting. 


REEVE, JULIET. Friends University, 
the Growth of an Idea. Friends Uni- 
versity, 1948. 326p. $3.75. 

The story of an educational institution 
told in terms of fact and embellished with 


a proper display of fine and restrained 
loyalty. 


RicHarps, Cyrit F. Denison,.a Small 
College Studies Its Program. Denison 
University Press, c1948. 167p. $1.50. 

This is a report of a study of Denison 
College made by the faculty of the College. 
The study deals with (1) Liberal educa- 
tion in the Christian college, (2) The stu- 
dent body, (3) Student guidance, (4) The 
curriculum, (5) The faculty, (6) Extra- 
class activities. (7) Christian emphasis, and 
(8) The next Denison decade. It is readable, 
clear and helpful for students of college 
problems. 


Rusu, N. Orwin, ed. Letters of G. 
Stanley Hall to Jonas Gilman Clark. 
ay University Library, 1948. 38p. 
2.50. 

These letters are basic materials for the 
background of Clark University. 

SPENGLER, EDWIN H., and KLEIN, 
Jacos. Introduction to Business, 3d 
ot McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 671p. 

4.50. 

This is an exceilent revision of a popu- 
lar book in this subject. It includes recent 


changes in business and much other up-to- 
date material. Interest is motivated through 
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generous use of practical situations. Even 
a casual examination reveals much of im- 
portance and value to students of business. 


Stopparp, G. D., and OTHERS. Fer- 
ment in Education. University of II- 
linois Press, 1948. 224p. $2.00. 

A notable symposium presented by men of 
note at an occasion of particular signi- 


ficance. Required reading for all leaders 
in education. 


Teaching Aeronautics in High 
School; a Study of Methods, Princi- 
ples and Measurements. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1947. 419p. $3.50. 

Ideal book for reference or text in the 
field of teacher education. The writer out- 
lines in a generalized manner the nature of 
current courses and teaching methods in 
high school aeronautics. The book should 
definitely be in the library as a reference 
for the administration course in Industrial 
Arts Education. 


TONNE, HERBERT A. Principles of 
Business Education. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 568p. $3.00. 

This book adds generously and richly to 
the literature of business education. It is 
well-written, comprehensive, timely, and 


scholarly. It is a pleasure to read and to 
teach. 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES. Virginia School Boards. 
Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees, 1948. 82p. 

An excellent manual for county school 
board members; there is much of value 
for all board members. Every superintend- 
ent will want copies for his board members. 


Warp, PHEBE. Terminal Education in 
the Junior College. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 282p. $2.50. 


An outcome of a five year study by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
A valuable reference book for all con- 
cerned with the problems of terminal 


education. 
WiccAM, ALBERT Epwarp. New 
Techniques of Happiness. Wilfred 


Funk, Inc., 1948. 352p. $3.75. 


A popular write-up of the findings of 
psychology about mental hygiene. Of course 
it is over simplified and over interpreted. 
It probably has a valuable place for those 
dealing with neurotic children and youth. 


WoopworTH, RosBert S. Contem- 
porary Schools of Psychology, rev. ed. 
Ronald Press Co., c1948. 279p. $3.00. 


An up-to-date revision of the first edi- 
tion of 1931. Considerable new material 
and reorganization, including portraits of 
30 psychologists. Comprehensive in treat- 
ment and lucid in style. An excellent pres- 
entation of systematic psychology for the 
student of psychology or for the intelligent 
layman, 
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Health and Physical Education 


Brace, Davip K. Health and Phy- 
sical Education. A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1948. 392p. $4.00. 


The book is a definite contribution to 
present needs in our secondary schools. 
It outlines the needs in organization and 
administration of the entire health, physical, 
recreation, and safety education programs, 
in that it contains unit plans. Also a good 
list of references and films. 


DrmocKk, HEDLEY §S., ed. Administra- 
tion of the Modern Camp. Associa- 
tion Press, 1948. 283p. $4.00. 


An excellent book concerning the prob- 
lems of administration in camping. Includes 
detailed information on problems of staff, 
food, program, health, safety, finances and 
evaluation. A “must” in any camp direc- 
tor’s library. 


Louts, Joe. How to Box. David Mc- 
Kay Co., cl1948. 64p. $2.00. 


A too simply written description of some 
of the skills involved in boxing. The ap- 
proach is not basically scientific. There 
are many excellent pictures, some of which 
fail to illustrate what the author is at- 
tempting to portray. The book might prove 
helpful to junior high school boys who want 
to learn boxing. 


LovELL, Rosert G. Taking the Cure, 
the Patient’s Approach to Tuberculo- 
sis. Macmillan Co., 1948. 93p. $2.00. 


Primarily for patients recently diagnosed 
as having tuberculosis, it would be well 
to include it in a community, high school 
or college library. It gives factual infor- 
mation about tuberculosis in a very in- 
teresting way. 


MEYER, Harowp D., and BRIGHTBILL, 
CuHar.LeEs. Community Recreation. D.C. 
Heath and Co., c1948. 704p. $5.00. 

A practical presentation of the develop- 
ment and present day ideas of organized 
recreation. This book contains valuable 
information for developing recreational fa- 
cilities and their administration. Emphasis 
is on public recreation but all types of 
communities and situations are discussed 
giving concrete and practical material. 


Mott, FREDERICK D., and ROEMER, 
Mitton I. Rural Health and Medical 
Care. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
608p. $6.50. 

An exceptionally fine analysis of the topic. 
Various aspects of rural health status and 
medical care are presented. It should serve 
well as a reference book for courses in 
public health administration and public 
health nursing. It will also be appreciated 
by non-professional people. 


OakeES, BERNARD F. Football Line 
Play for Players and Coaches, rev. 
2d ed. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1948. 
222p. $4.00. 
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A book well written and in detail con- 
cerning the techniques involved in indi- 
vidual and team line play. The author cov- 
ers all phases of line play both offensive 
and defensive. The illustrations picture well 
the skills but the ancient uniforms in 
some of them detract from their effective- 
= It is an excellent guide for the line 
coach. 


SEHON, ELIZABETH L., and OTHERS. 
Physical Education Methods for Ele- 
mentary Schools. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1948. 485p. $3.75. 


The aims and objectives are well stated. 
The book is well organized and is educa- 
tionally sound. It is a good book for any 
teacher in the elementary school to use. 


SHARMAN, JACKSON R. Introduction 
to Health Education. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., ¢c1948. 273p. $3.00. 


This book is a contribution to the teach- 
ing of health for the general classroom 
teacher. Public health has done much but 
the content makes us realize that programs 
in the future will depend largely upon the 
education of all boys and girls in the end 
that they will avoid most diseases. 


WHITMAN, Howarp. Let’s Tell the 
Truth About Sex. Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, cl1948. 242p. $2.50. 


A very enteeneting, well written book. 
Planned primarily for the layman. Par- 
ents, teachers and nurses would find it a 
valuable book. 


Literature 


ADSHEAD, GLaDys L., and Durr, 
Annis. An Inheritance of Poetry; with 
decorations by Nora S. Unwin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. 415p. $4.00. 


A few years ago, Annis Duff gave a 
classic recounting one family’s pleasures 
with books. Parents and children are en- 
joying reading, art, and music together as 
never before since parents have read her 
Bequest of Wings. Now in An Inheritance 
of Poetry, Annis Duff and Gladys L. Ads- 
head give us a distinguished collection of 
poems which all members of the family 
can find delight in sharing. The anthology 
teems with traditional verse, ballads, carols, 
songs, and rhymes, 336 poems fresh and in- 
viting to the young of all ages. In addition 
to the usual author, first line, and title in- 
dexes, a helpful Index of Musical Settings 
is included. 


BASLER, Roy P. Sex Symbolism, and 
Psychology in Literature. Rutgers 
University Press, 1948. 226p. $3.50. 


Critical interpretations of “Christabel,” 
“Maud,” “Ligeia,” and “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock” from the approach of 
Freudian psychology. In an_ introductory 
essay, Dr. Basler convincingly establishes 
his premise that much which is abstruse 
in literature is a deliberate exploration 


by the author of the realm of non-rational 
psychology and sex symbolism. A provo- 
cative contribution to criticism of explica- 
tion rather than judgmert. 
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BENTLEY, PHYLLIS. Life Story. Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 290p. $3.00. 


A story of a ninety year old living grand- 
mother, told by her grandson, which pre- 
sents insights into English, Victorian life, 
manners, customs and personalities. 


BowDEN, MuriEL. A Commentary 
on the General Prologue to the Cant- 
erbury Tales. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
316p. $4.00. 


Chaucer’s Prologue is a classic difficult, 
on the one hand, because of its quaint, 
middle English spelling, puzzling idiom 
and richness of local color, facts which, 
on the other hand, give to this master- 
piece its unique appeal, magic and charm. 
In clearing up these difficulties, through 
painstaking research and scholarship, the 
Prologue becomes more _ understandable, 
illuminating, delightful—a must for students 
and teachers of Chaucer is this volume. 


BRADSHAW, GEORGE, ed. A Collec- 
tion of Travel in America. Farrar, 
Strauss and Co., 1948. 372p. $4.00. 


Something about America as people jour- 
neying see it—or just as truly something 
about the people who do the journeying. 
The editor has selected essays and stories 
with a contemporary slant and produced 
a book to engage anyone’s attention. 


BRITTAIN, VERA. On Being an Au- 
thor. Macmillan Co., 1948. 218p. $3.50. 


A compendium of good counsel and use- 
Oe Senna for those with the itch to 
write. 


Bown, CALVIN S. Music and Litera- 
ture. University of Georgia Press, 
c1948. 287p. $4.50. 


As a study of the relationship between 
music and literature “from the standpoint 
of the media, techniques, combinations, 
forms and mutual influence,” this is a fresh 
and suggestive, if partial, venture. Most 
valuable in pointing directions, signalizing 
problems, and stimulating inquiry. It is 
compact with interest. 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE READING. 
Good Reading. Penguin Books, Inc., 
c1947. 21lp. 35c. (Pelican Books). 

An inexpensive printing of the excellent 
“descriptive guide to 1,000 books” prepared 
some years ago by a committee of The 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and now presented in a revised edition. 
Worth anyone's thirty-five cents. 


CRONE, ANNE. Bridie Steen. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 304p. $3.00. 
The struggle between protestant and 
catholic in Ireland, worked out in the 
life of a girl in love. Written with sym- 


pathy and understanding. A powerful por- 
trayal. 


DRAKE, MARGARET. Chrysantha. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1948. 252p. $2.75. 
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A novel in the form of a phantastic diary 


of a girl who started out to find a suitable 
man, 


Epison, THoMas ALvA. The Diary 
and Sundry Observations of Thomas 
Alva Edison, edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library, c1948. 
247p. $4.75. 


A_ fascinating and impelling volume re- 
vealing both the spontaneity and the depth 
of Mr. Edison’s behavior and thinking. 
Equally interesting to all ages of readers. 


English Institute Essays, 1946. Col- 
o50 University Press, 1947. 222p. 


Persuasive studies concerning the relation 
between an author’s life and his works 
make up Part I of this volume. Specifically, 
the discussions concern Milton, Swift, Shel- 
ley and Keats. Part II contains four en- 
lightening essays on literary history and 
criticism. This fine collection, the work 
of leading scholars and teachers, will con- 
duct its readers to the outposts of con- 
temporary literary scholarship. 


HaARSHAW, RuTH H., and MacBEAN, 
Ditta W. What Book Is That? Mac- 
millan Co., c1948. 96p. $1.50. 


A handy little volume of quiz materials 
and sketches intended to promote greater 
interest in reading. Projected from the 
radio program “The Battle of Books,” it 
should stimulate interest generally, but 
particularly among young people. And 
there'll be fun for everyone. 


Hastincs, Harry W., ed. The Col- 
lege Short Story Reader. Odyssey 
Press, 1948. 396p. $2.25. 


Some thirty representative items from 
approximately the last thirty years with 
a brief piece on “The art of Fiction” and 
brief biographies of the writers represented. 
A varied and interesting collection which 
gives insight into the significance of the 
short story as a special document. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPER- 
ATING SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. Litera- 
ture for Human Understanding. 
American Council on Education, 
c1948. 61p. $1.00. (Work in Progress 
Series). 


This pamphlet is based on the ideas and 
experiments of certain teachers interested 
in how literature can aid in better human 
relations through an “extension of sen- 
sitivity toward people, their values, and 
their ways of living.” Any teacher will 
respond to the presentation of the idea and 
the bibliography of suggested literature. 


JAGENDORF, M. New England Bean 
Pot. Vanguard Press, 1948. 272p. $2.50. 
Folk tales from the chimney corners of 
New England, told dramatically and with 
skill. Tall tales and magic, the spirit of the 
tellers is recaptured in this entrancing book. 
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Johnny Appleseed, a Voice in the 
Wilderness. Swedenborg Press, 1947. 
74p. $1.25. 


A fascinating report of the origin and 
growth of a charming and symbolic Ameri- 
can myth. The most useful sections are 
Professor Robert Price’s “Johnny Apple- 
seed in American Folklore and Literature” 
and Miss Ophelia Smith’s “Story of John- 
ny Appleseed.” 


LEHMANN, JOHN, ed. Modern French 
Stories. New Directions, 1948. 182p. 
$3.00. 


A significant collection of items in con- 
temporary European literature represent- 
ing “the dominating richness and vitality 
of French literature among the literature 
of Europe.” A valuable book for the stu- 
dent and lover of French stories. 


LEWIN, SAMUEL. The Impatient 
Sages. Beechhurst Press, c1948. 79p. 


$5.00. 
A phantasy of Jewish aspirations in 
Poland. 


Matuews, M. M. Some Sources of 
Southernisms. University of Alabama 
Press, 1948. 154p. $2.50. 


Three essays delivered as the 1947 Dancy 
Lectures at Alabama College, Montevallo. 
The sources investigated are Nahuatl, 
Muskhogean, and African. Written in a 
flexible, familiar style, the essays are 
filled with engaging histories of many 
words peculiar to the Southern Region. 


MERSAND, JOSEPH. The Play’s the 
Thing. Modern Chapbooks, 1948. 101p. 
$2.50. 


This short collection of critical essays 
is designed to help the adolescent distin- 
guish between good and bad dramatic liter- 
ature. Written with admirable simplicity, 
this book should be valuable to both 
teacher and student in solving the often 
perplexing problem of what makes one 
play or movie good while another is poor. 


NORMAN, CHARLES. So Worthy a 
Friend; William Shakespeare. Rine- 
hart and Co., c1947. 316p. $4.00. 


A readable, running account of Shake- 
speare’s life based on many facts and some 
fancies. There is a wholesome emphasis 
on the reflection of the poet’s personal ex- 
periences in his work, though sometimes 
traditions and conjectures are too readily 
accepted as “stubborn facts.” The most 
original and enlightening section deals 
with the sonnets. 


Price, OLIVE. Three Golden Rivers. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1948. 272p. $2.50. 


A simple, readable, and entertaining 
novel staged at a strategic crossroad of 
America, the confluence of the Monongahela, 
Allegheny and Ohio rivers, in that open- 
ing era of American history when the 
pioneers began moving westward into the 
vast, rich _ interior. omotes a _ feeling 
of reality for a significant place. and time. 
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RICHARDSON, ROBERT DALE. Abraham 
Lincoln’s Autobiography. Beacon 
Press, 1947. 45p. $1.50. 


The history of the writing of Lincoln's 
meagre account of his life together with 
a facsimile of the autobiography itself, the 
original of which is owned by the author, 
a great-grandson of Jesse Fells for whom 
the autobiography was prepared. Some 
supplementary material and letters are 
included. The format and typography are 
excellent. Lovers of Lincoln will be at- 
tracted to this book. 


THOREAU, HEeNry D. Walden and Se- 
lected Essays. Packard and Co., c1947. 
483p. $1.25. 


Excellent selections are introduced by 
Professor George F. Whicher, who points 
out that Thoreau combined two “inherently 
American” literary traditions—that of re- 
porting Nature in the New World, and that 
of representing the independent individ- 
ualism of the New World Man. 


WEATHERLY, EDWARD H., and OTHERS. 
The Heritage of European Literature, 
Vol. I. Ginn and Co., cl1948. 782p. 
$5.00. 


The literature of Greece and Rome, of the 
Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance. The 
selections are numerous and sufficient to 
give a decent impression of the original. 
Notes and introductory materials are clear 
and substantial. As is inevitable, there are 
serious omissions—Erasmus and Cellini, for 
instance, in Renaissance materials. But the 
text affords ample and significant reading. 
Besides, it is a very attractive volume. 


Music 


BARBEREUX-BARRY, M. Education 
From Within. Christopher Publishing 
House, c1948. 82p. $2.00. 


A radical theory and “system” for voice 
development. Of possible interest to those 
well trained in voice and speech. 


The Gramophone Shop Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music, 3d ed., enl., 
and rev. Crown Publishers, 1948. 
639p. $5.00. 


A catalog of all serious music on in- 
print discs, long established as an essential 
reference tool for phonophiles and librar- 
ians in the specialized field of discography, 
is brought up-to-date after a wartime lapse 
of six years. Distinguishing characteristics 
noted in this edition are—new typography, 
more concise and uniform composer in- 
troductory notes, and a more specific clas- 
sification scheme for the works of certain 
composers. Diction records and those of 
national music have been dropped, but a 
very helpful new feature is the Performer 
Index. Recordings are listed alphabetically 
by composer—*%0 composers and 75,000 re- 
cordings are represented. The set order 
number and number of disc sides are given 
for works in albums. Various recordings 
of the same work are order of 


preference by reason of performance, in- 
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terpretation, or faithfulness. There is un- 
mistakable evidence of painstaking effort 
to maintain both musicological and phono- 
graphic accuracy in this authoritative and 
comprehensive dictionary of recordings. 


MILLER, HuGH MILTON. An Outline- 
History of Music, rev. Barnes and No- 
ble, Inc., c1947. 240p. $1.00. (College 
Outline Series). 


Useful for brushing up before exams, 
provided the graduate student has critical 
faculty and can avoid confusion caused 
by some serious flaws, e.g., “Fauxbourdon 
or English discant,” giving impression of in- 
terchangeable terms; “tranquillity of mood 
prevails in the liturgical music of the 
Renaissance,” disregarding the generation 
of Okeghem and that of Gombert and 
their almost recklessly passionate church 
music; no mention of Kantoreien and their 
role in 16th century German Lutheran 
music, ete. In bibliography, such funda- 
mental works as Sachs: the Rise of Music 
and Bauer: 20th century music missing. 


Sacus, Curt. Our Musical Heritage. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 400p. $5.00. 

A concise history of music which nev- 
ertheless contains a great fund of inter- 
esting and colorful data of a sort not con- 
tained in the usual textbook. 


SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD. Theory of 
Harmony. Philosophical Library, 
c1948. 336p. $7.50. 


An _ exhaustive treatise on chord pro- 
gression, with a particularly enlightening 
treatment of modulation, by one of the few 
truly great minds in the field of music. 


Philosophy and Religion 


CARNELL, EDWARD JOHN. An I[ntro- 
duction to Christian Apologetics. Wil- 
liam B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 
1948. 379p. $3.50. 


A strong defense of the point of view 
that “Christianity is able to answer the 
fundamental questions of life as adequately 
as, if not more adequately than, any other 
world view,” concluding that the highest 
act of philanthropy “is to lead men to a 
saving knowledge of the Man of Sorrows.” 


FRANKEL, CHARLES. The Faith of 
Reason. King’s Crown Press, 1948. 
165p. $3.00. 


A brilliantly stated study of the founda- 


tions of the concept of human perfect- 
ability. 


_IncE, Rev. W. R. Mysticism in Re- 
ligion. University of Chicago Press, 
c1948. 168p. $5.00. 


This volume is a scholarly, illuminating 
presentation of mysticism, not the psy- 
ghology of the mystic; mysticism which 
oes not look upon things which are seen, 
rather the unseen; mysticism which can 
supplement and even supercede such ex- 
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ternal authorities as an infallible church, 
an infallible book, and human reason. 


LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LOTH, ed. Psy- 
chiatry and Religion. Beacon Press, 
1948. 202p. $3.00. 


Eleven up-to-date lectures, Temple In- 
stitute on religion and psychiatry, Boston, 
October 1947, emphasizing that while re- 
ligion need not and must not abdicate in 
favor of psychiatry, it should utilize the 
basic principles of health, thereby making 
“the sanctuary and laboratory” more mu- 
tually helpful. 


Morrison, JAMES DALTON, ed. Mas- 
terpieces of Religious Verse. Harper 
and Bros., c1948. 706p. $5.00. 


This anthology includes two thousand 
and twenty sections from over nine hun- 
dred poets, arranged in seven major cate- 
gories with sixty-six subject classifications, 
an index of authors, titles, first lines and 
topical index—offering a comprehensive 
international sweep of choicest religious 
verse, gems glittering in the inspirational 
galaxy of poetry. 


Pieper, Daviw R. Windows of 
Thought. W. A. Wilde Co., 1948. 148p. 
$1.50. 


Fifty-two sermonettes based on life inci- 
dents, experiences and observations with 
moral lessons drawn therefrom make this 
volume helpful for teachers and ministers 
in incorporating in lessons and sermons 
human interest material which clinches and 
sticks. 


SmitH, T. V. Constructive Ethics 
With Contemporary Readings. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1948. 382p. 
$3.50. 


With ‘“question-raising questions” pre- 
ceding each of the chapters, together with 
contemporary readings from eight eminent 
philosophers and psychologists, the thesis 
that ‘‘to discover the trails of human think- 
ing about the Right and the Good is to 
achieve one’s proper bearing,” is developed 
in striking, epigramatic style. 


SMITH, WILBUR M. Peloubet’s Select 
Notes, 1949 Commentary on the In- 
ternational Bible Lessons, W. A. Wilde 
Co., 1948. 102p. $2.75. 


This standard scholarly aid for teachers 
of International Bible Lessons is preem- 
inent in its field. Invaluable for the lay- 
man, and a great convenience for biblical 
scholars. 


SPANN, J. RICHARD, ed. The Christian 
Faith and Secularism. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1948. 296p. $2.50. 


These twenty lectures, by as many min- 
isters and laymen, which present secular- 
ism, “practical atheism,” in respect to con- 
temporary culture, political life, economic 
and social life, constitute a symposium 
replete with fruitful, constructive infor- 
mation about a threatening tendency which 
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is “the least demanding of the creeds, and 
for that reason the most easily popularized.” 


Tututs, Don D. God’s Garage. Dor- 
rance and Co., cl1948. 190p. $2.50. 


Twenty-six sermons, crisp, pithy, pic- 
turesque as, for example, “our tempers are 
worn until they rattle like some old Model 
T.” in other words, a large percent of 
humanity today needs to go to “God's Ga- 


rage." The implications, however, is not 
that God is a mechanic. 
Reference 


BARTHOLOMEW, Curtis A. Epithetol- 
ogy. Commercial Press, c1948. 207p. 
$4.00. 


An authentic study of educational de- 
grees, occupational titles, and professional 
society designations, with the emphasis 
placed upon educational degrees, and their 
abbreviation arrangement. 


Dickinson, ASA Don. The Best 
Books of the Decade, 1936-1945. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1948. 295p. $3.00. 


Mr. Dickinson boldly calls his title “Best 
Boo . .- ” because he says “ .. . best 
means selected by a consensus of expert 
opinion as most worthy the attention of to- 
day’s intelligent American readers. .. .” 
He also lists for us the booklists upon 
which he bases his book. The four hundred 
titles included are arranged alphabeticall 
by authors with brief facts about eac 
author and a short description and evalua- 
tion of each book. 


FALCONER, VERA M. Filmstrips. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 572p. $5.00. 

Contains a list of filmstrips, name of 
distributor, technical data, and informa- 
tion concerning manuals and _ teacher's 
guides or lecture notes where available. 
At the end of the book will be found a 
complete distributor’s directory. A good 
book for teacher or administrator. 


ForRRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupational 
Pamphlets, an Annotated Bibliog- 
sso H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 354p. 


This list is comprehensive and each 
pamphlet listed meets the requirement that 
it may help an individual decide whether 
the occupation described would be appro- 
priate for him. The main body of the vol- 
ume consists of an annotated list of pamph- 
lets grouped under occupations. Another 
section lists series of tee Fm ae pamph- 
lets, and a third lists pamphlets which give 
information about several occupations. An 
extremely useful and up-to-date biblio- 
graphy. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS. New Desk 
Standard Dictionary. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., 1948. 943p. $3.50. 

Exactly what the title indicates, done 


with the thoroughness and style character- 
istic of Funk and Wagnalls. The under- 
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scoring of accented syllables seems to help 
pronunciation. The sparing use of diacriti- 
cal marks clarifies rather than confuses. 
The secretarial aids are concise. An ex- 
cellent buy for home or office use. 


GRIM, FRANCES M., ed. By Way of 
Introduction, rev. ed. American Li- 
brary Association, 1947. 142p. $1.25. 


This annotated booklist, compiled as 
suggested recreational reading for high 
school age, is grouped by reading interests, 
having twenty-one broad reading areas. 
Books are included which both the advanced 
and retarded reader may enjoy. 


Rand McNally Standard Atlas of 
The World. Rand McNally Co., c1948. 
367p. $5.00. 


Up-to-date maps for all countries, relief 
maps for the continents, and many his- 
torical maps. It has mileage and airline 
maps for the U.S., gives chief places of 
interest for each state, lists main facts 
as to physical features, climate, resources, 
and manufacturers for all countries. There 
is a pronouncing gazetteer of principal 
world places. This complete coverage comes 
in convenient book size. 


ScHULTz, LEONARD P. The Ways of 
Fishes. Van Nostrand Co., c1948. 264p. 
$4.00. 


Some of the more interesting things about 
fishes are here presented very successfully 
in a popular style. A very useful book for 
the elementary and high school library. 


The Southern Calendar for Engage- 
ments. Hastings House, 1948. 


Each week has a page with space for 
day by day engagements, and is faced by 
a picture of a Southern scene. Lovely for 
office or school use. It helps transmit our 
cultural heritage. 


STEVENSON, BurTON, selector and 
arranger. The Home Book of Prov- 
erbs, Maxims, and Familiar Phrases. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 2957p. $20.00. 


Here Mr. Stevenson, as in his Home Book 
of Quotations, classifies his proverbs, max- 
ims, and familiar sayings and arranges 
these classifications alphabetically. But he 
does not stop at this. Each classification or 
subject has been used in different forms 
which are also grouped together. Take the 
subject “Blockhead” as an example. Quota- 
tions here are grouped around the words 
chump (the original meaning of which was 
a short thick lump of wood), mutton-head, 
and pudd’nhead. One finds quotations on all 
these words under “Blockhead.”” Under each 
subject these familiar phrases are traced 
from their early crude use to the modern 
streamlined use. As Mr. Stevenson, himself 
puts it “. . . from the Pharoahs and Solomon 
to Ogden Nash.” An index under key words 
locates many a quotation which would 
otherwise be lost. 


Your Guide: The Official National 
Camp and School Directory. Official 
Surveys, Inc., c1948. 416p. $10.00. 
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Under each state are listed camps, schools, 
and a buyer’s guide for the state. A gen- 
eral buyer’s guide for the whole U. S. is 
given. A good guide for camp information. 


World Flag Encyclopedia. United 
Nations Honor Flag Committee, 
c1948. 128p. $1.00. 


Here is an account, with illustrations, 
of international flags, their designs and 
problems; a discussion of the United Na- 
tions Honor Flag and the official UN Or- 
ganization Flag adopted by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly action. 


Science and Mathematics 


Biarr, THomas A. Weather Ele- 
ments, rev. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
373p. $5.65. (Prentice-Hall Geography 
Series). 


This third revision of an invaluable text 
on meteorology has incorporated new, 
scientifically accurate material. It is a 
thoroughly readable and teachable book 
suitable for all people who wish to under- 
stand weather phenomena, whether as spe- 
cialists or for its application to other scien- 
ces and human activities. 


BUTLER, CHARLES H., and WREN, F. 
LYNNWOOD. Trigonometry for Second- 
ary Schools. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1948. 360p. $2.60. 


A new text for the usual semester of 
trigonometry in the secondary school. Its 
broad and thorough coverage makes it en- 
tirely suitable for college classes. Well- 
selected material is presented in a logical, 
interesting and understandable manner with 
due regard for pedagogical soundness. A 
good balance has been kept between nu- 
merical and analytical aspects. Especially 
commendable are the numerous practical 
applications. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
MaTHEMaTI¢s. The Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. Teachers Col- 
$3.00 Columbia University, 1948. 303p. 

.00. 


This yearbook is a mere compilation of 
propaganda for adoption of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures. It seems out 
of place in the set of professional year- 
books to which it belongs. 


ScHaaF, WiLttaM L., ed. Mathe- 
matics, Our Great Heritage. Harper 
and Bros., c1948. 291p. $3.50. 

An interesting collection of essays about 
mathematics. The collection is designed to 
helo the thoughtful reader understand ‘“‘why 
mathematics means so much to mankind.” 


SHOLTIS, GEORGE E. Moronic 
Machinatiors, Dorrance and Co., 


c1948. 179p. $2.00. 


A small volume dealing in a facetious, 
fashion with 


non-scientific, nonsensical 
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such daily topics as weather, corn, eleva- 
tors, DDT, wheels, etc. To be read when 
one has nothing else to do. 


STRUIK, DirK J. A Concise History 
of Mathematics. Dover Publications, 
c1948. Vol. I and II. $3.00 set. 


This is an excellent two-volume conden- 
sation of the vast history of mathematics, 
It is written in a style which adapts itself 
to easy reading. Every teacher of mathe- 
matics or science should have a set in his 
library. 


WILLIAMS, Rocer J., and HatTcu, 
Lewis F. An Introduction to Organic 
Chemistry, 5th ed. Van Nostrand 
Co., c1948. 668p. $4.75. 


This modernization of a widely-used or- 
ganic chemistry textbook adds material on 
DDT, 2-4-D, new drugs, plastics, hormones, 
and vitamins. The book is logically ar- 
ranged, well written, and has few illustra- 
tions, though many structural formulas, 
answers to problems, and a good appendix. 


YaTEs, RayMonD F. New Televi- 
sion, the Magic Screen. Dider Publish- 
ers, c1948. 175p. $2.75. 


An easy, understandable account of the 
development from the beginning and what 
is happening now in the fields of television, 
photo transmission, radar, and the electron 
microscope. Suitable for high school pupils, 
interesting for adults, valuable for science 
teachers. 


Social Science 


ALLAN, HERBERT S. John Hancock. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 422p. $6.00. 

This is by all odds the most satisfactory 
study available of this famous Revolutionary 
character. The writing is colorful, the 
scholarship sound. It is Hancock’s story, 
not another account of the American Revo- 
lution, and the central character is dealt 
with in an objective fashion. Useful ad- 
dition to American biography. 


ARNALL, ELLIS Grpss. What the Peo- 
ple Want. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1948. 
286p. $3.50. 


This is a state-of-the-nation report by the 
former governor of Georgia. It begins with 
the curious set of circumstances which 
marked his exit from the governorship 
and moves through a tour of 47 states. 
Running throughout the book is Arnall’s 
plea for a liberal democracy. Interesting 
and well written. 


BACHMAN, GEORGE W., and MERIAM, 
Lewis. The Issue of Compulsory 
Health Insurance. Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1948. 271p. $4.00. 

In this comprehensive report the au- 
thors present comparative health statistics 
for the United States and leading foreign 
countries and for different states within the 
United States. They consider the effect 
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of politics on a governmental system of 
medical care. In conclusion, they analyze 
the administrative costs and consider what 
medical care would most likely be under 
a nationally controlled system of medical 
care. 


DALE, EDWARD EVERETT, and War- 
DELL, Morris L. History of Oklahoma. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 572p. $5.75. 


A model state history, with wide use as 
a library reference, rich in details of 
Indian migration from the Southeast, and 
the development of the Great Plains. 


GREENAN, JOHN T. Everyday Prob- 
lems of American Democracy. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. 616p. $2.96. 


A good treatment of our political, social 
and economic problems, and the place of 
the United States in world matters. There is 
an emphasis on the present problem of 
educating for world peace. Excellent for 
high school use. 


HAZARD, JOSEPH T. Our Living For- 
ests. Superior Publishing Co., c1948. 
302p. $4.00. 


Full of vivid, first-hand information about 
the forests of the Pacific Northwest, by a 
man of long experience in the woods. 
a supplementary reading for conser- 
vation. 


HELM, MAacKINLEy, Journeying 
[hrough Mexico. Little, Brown and 
Co., 1948. 297p. $3.00. 


A friendly and instructive guide book to 
Mexico. Its admirable purpose is not only 
to provide aid to visitors to Mexico but 
also to heighten their enjoyment and profit 
by instilling an appreciative interest and 
understanding into them for delightful 
people and country. 


HESSELTINE, WILLIAM B. Lincoln and 
the War Governors. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1948. 405p. $4.50. 


‘This volume presents the thesis that the 
victory of President Lincoln, in his political 
struggle with the governors of twenty-five 
northern and border states during the Civil 
War, changed the United States from a fed- 
eral union to a strongly unified and central- 
ized nation. The writing is scholarly and 
convincing. In addition, it adds new ma- 
terial to the “Lincoln story.” 


HESSELTINE, WILLIAM B. The Rise 
and Fall of Third Parties. Public Af- 
fairs Press, c1948. 119p. $2.50 

This is a most useful summary of third- 
party movements in the United States from 
the beginnings of the Anti-Masonic Party 
in 1826 to the present Wallace Movement. 
The treatment of twentieth-century move- 
ments is particularly good. There is also 
an extensive bibliography on the subject. 


HILscHER, HERBERT H. Alaska Now. 
oe Brown and Co., 1948. 299p. 
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A sympathetic description and interpre- 
tation of Alaska and of its probable de- 
velopment. 


Hunter, Epwin A. The Small Town 
and Country Church. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1947. 143p. $1.50. 

A concise statement of the rural church 
situation in the United States, the prob- 
lems involved, and some of the solutions 
that are being found. 


JENKINS, ARTHUR HucH. Adam 
Smith Today. Richard R. Smith, 1948. 
480p. $5.00. 

At long last someone has made available 
Adam Smith’s 18th century classic, The 
Wealth of Nations, in 20th century style 
and language. This abridgement does away 
with much of the duplication in the earlier 
work. With few exceptions. Adam Smith's 
thoughts are presented without change of 
meaning despite the necessity of drastic 
paraphrasing. It makes a “must” book 
readable. 


JOESTEN, JOACHIM. Germany: What 
Now? Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., c1948. 331p. 
$3.75. 


An analysis of Germany’s present situa- 
tion by a German who fied his homeland 
during the first year of Hitler’s rule. He 
summarizes the politicel and economic de- 
velopments in the veriovs zones since the 
end of the war, poinic out that much of 
Hitler’s ideology survives, and, most inter- 
esting in view of develepments since pub- 
lication of the book, is his protest against 
the creation of two Germanies. 


JORDAN, Pure D. The National 
Road. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1948. 442p. 
$4.00. 


A fine treatment of a subject steeped in 
the rich beginnings of our nation. 


Kierer, Monica. American Children 
Through Their Books, 1700-1835. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
248p. $3.50. 


This Catholic religious author maintains 
a queer balance between objectivity and 
religious preconception in her survey of 
children’s literature of 1700-1835, a dom- 
inantly Protestant period of American his- 
tory. She reconstructs a difficult picture of 
successive generations of children and the 
literary influences that entered into shap- 
ing their lives. 


KILLINGSWORTH, CHARLES C. State 
Labor Relations Acts—A Study of 
Public Policy. University of Chicago 
Press, c1948. 328p. $4.00. 


A thoughtful and thorough analysis of the 
policies, provisions, actual operation and 


effects of state labor relation laws, many 
of which are little-known, but which con- 
stitute an important body of labor legis- 
lation. Both the protective and _ restrictive 
policies of the states are analyzed. The 
book ‘is a valuable source of ready factual 
information and ‘interpretation. ‘ 
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KIMMEL, Lewis H. Governmental 
Costs and Tax Levels. Brookings In- 
stitution, 1948. 153p. $2.50. 


What is the prospect for financial stability 
in the Federal and State governments? 
This detailed and statistical study seeks the 
answers to these important questions by 
analyzing the problems and trends. This 
is another important contribution to a field 
in which there is too much loose thinking 
and unfounded optimism. 


KLEIN, JEROME E., and HENDRIX, 
Heppa. We'll Tell the World. Beech- 


‘hurst Press, 1948. 64p. $1.50. 


A collection of original birth-announce- 
ments selected from the best submitted in 
a national contest. Prospective parents, in 
particular, will find this little volume very 
interesting and helpful. 


LESTER, RICHARD A., and SHISTER, 
JOSEPH, eds. Insights Into Labor Is- 
sues. Macmillan Co., 1948. 368p. $4.00. 


A series of essays by competent labor 
economists dealing with the vital role hu- 
man relations play in our economy. The 
outstanding contribution of the study is 
found in its emphasis on the value of 
economic analysis for a correct understand- 
ing of labor issues. It is a significant work 
and is a good study of the application of 
economic analysis and social science tech- 
niques to the field of labor. 


LINDQUIST, ORVILLE A. Common Fal- 
lacies Regarding United States His- 
tory. Dietz Press, 1948. 99p. $1.00. 


Interesting list of mistaken ideas about 
United States History, with statement of 
truth and citations in support. 


Maclver, R. M. The More Perfect 
oe Macmillan Co., 1948. 31l1p. 
.00. 


A book on racial discrimination in the 
United States. The author discusses the 
economic, political and educational aspects 
of this problem and suggests a program 
for the control of inter-group discrimina- 
tion. This book is a “must” for those in- 
terested in a better America. 


Martin, Sytv1a. You Meet Them in 
Mexico. Rutgers University Press, 
c1948. 204p. $3.75. 


_ By introducing you to and making you 
intimately acquainted with Mexicans from 
various walks of life, the author has found 
a way to make Mexico and its peoples 
—_ understandable, and friendly to the 
reader. 


MILLER, JOHN C. Triumph of Free- 
dom. Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 
718p. $6.50. 


A comprehensive study of the American 
Revolution, 1775-1783. It follows the au- 
thor’s earlier study of the origins of the 
Revolution, and continues the higher level 
of scholarship previously exhibited. It is 
an important addition to the field of Co- 
lonial history. 
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Moon, BucKLIN. The High Cost of 
Prejudice. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
168p. $2.50. 

An able attempt to translate racial prej- 
udice into economic loss. 


Moore, Harry H., ed. Survival or 
Suicide. Harper and Bros., c1948. 
209p. $2.00. 


A brief statement of current problems 
in International Relations, their urgency, 
and suggested solutions. Specialists will find 
little that is new; but, the layman will 
find much to assist him in his role at the 
conference table of public opinion. 


NicHots, Roy FRANKLIN. The Dis- 
ruption of American Democracy. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 612p. $7.50. 


This is an intensive, detailed account of 
the political crisis in the United States 
between 1856 and 1861 which led to the 
Civil War. More specifically, it is an ac- 
count of the disintegration of the Demo- 
cratic Party during these years. The vol- 
ume is written in a scholarly yet readable 
manner. It does much to clarify the com- 
plex issues of these disturbing pre-war 
years. 


Occ, FrReDERIC A., and Ray, P. Or- 
MAN. Introduction to American Gov- 
ernment, 9th ed., rev. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., c1948. 1135p. $5.00. 
(Century Political Science Series). 

A revision of a basic college text in 
American national, state and local govern- 
ment, covering the important reorganiza- 
tions in the legislative and executive 
branches of the national government in 
1946 and 1947. It is a detailed and well 
documented study with extensive biblio- 
graphical references. The book has the 
added feature of marginal outline notes to 
aid the student in quick review. 


PEATTIE, RODERICK, ed. The Berk- 
shires: the Purple Hills. Vanguard 
Press, c1948. 414p. $5.00. (American 
Mountain Series). 


Another of the delightfully written, well 
illustrated and authoritative titles in the 
American Mountain Series. The well-known 
writers contributing chapters provide the 
reader not only with charming entertain- 
ment but also with valuable source ma- 
terials for a region rich in its historic, 
cultural, and natural associations. 


PETERS, CLARENCE A., comp. The 
Immigration Problem. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1948. 254p. $1.25. (The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 7). 


A readable and thought-provoking com- 
pilation of essays on present day immi- 
gration. Excellent material for high-school 
and college debate purposes. 


Prescott, W. H. The Conquest of 
Mexico; designed for modern reading 
by Marshall McClintock. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1948. 360p. $5.00. 
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A condensation of this classic history 
which omits about two-thirds of the orig- 
inal. The remaining text is Prescott’s, al- 
though many of the sentences are short- 
ened. Such abridgements are probably to 
be welcomed, for it is certainly better to 
taste in part than not at all, however, the 
publisher's assumption that Prescott’s lan- 
guage is “old fashioned” (he wrote about 
a century ago) is, at least, debatable. It 
should also be noted that excellent re- 
prints of the unabridged history are avail- 
able at less than half the price of this par- 
ticular edition. 


Rowse, A. L. The Use of History. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 247p. $2.00. 


This is the introductory volume in a 
projected “‘Teach Yourself History” series. 
It emphasizes in a thoughtful and pointed 
manner the need for historical perspective 
in the study of contemporary issues. 
Teachers of both secondary-school and 
college world history will want to ac- 
auaint themselves with the 38-volume series 
that is now in preparation 


SCHAFFNER, BERTRAM. Father Land; 
a Study of Authoritarianism in the 
German Family. Columbus Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 203p. $3.25. 


An amazing analysis along psychological 
and psychiatric lines of the essentials of 
German thinking and emotional reactions. 
It may not be completely accurate, and is 
certainly not the final word. It deserves 
serious consideration by all who would un- 
derstand Germans. 


ScHwarTz, Harry. Russia’s Postwar 
Economy. Syracuse University, c1947. 
119p. $1.00. 

A comprehensive picture of the current 
economic position of the Soviet Union. 
Even though important gaps remain, the 
author has done a superb job in presenting 
the over all pattern. A real contribution 
in the economic sphere. 


SKarR, ROBERT O., and PALMER, BEN- 
JAMIN W. Business Law. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1948. 484p. $3.00. 


This is an excellent text: concise in its 
explanations; logical in its organization; 
generous with case illustrations; and writ- 
ten with minimum attention to technicali- 
ties of the law. 


SmitH, DECost. Martyrs of the Ob- 
long and Little Nine. Caxton Print- 
ers, 1948. 310p. $4.00. 


This is a story of the Mohican Indians, 
particularly as regards their relationship 
with the missionaries of the Moravian 
Brethren. The author’s treatment is sym- 
pathetic and scholarly. The book’s general 
format is well conceived. It is a volume of 
ened interest to students of Indian 
ore. 


SMITH, MERRIMAN. A President is 
Many Men. Harper and Bros., c1948. 
269p. $2.75. 
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A popularly-written account of the Amer- 
ican presidency by a well-known Washing- 
ton correspondent. The author explores 
countless facets of a President's daily rou- 
tine in a most entertaining fashion. A ma- 
ow of the space is devoted to Presidents 

F. D. Roosevelt and Truman. 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. Nehru of India. 
John Day Co., c1948. 184p. $2.50. 


A clean cut and convincing statement 
of one of the leading figures of the time. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Civilization on 
Trial. Oxford University Press, 1948. 
263p. $3.50. 


The thirteen different essays are, as would 
be expected, quite varied in subject. There 
is some unity in all, however, derived from 
Toynbee’s time-space concept which runs 
throughout. 


VAN RENSSELAER, ALEXANDER. The 
Complete Party Book. Sheridan 
House, c1948. 317p. $3.50. 


A handy reference book for anyone plan- 
ning an informal party for 10 to 50 guests. 
It includes menus and recipes suitable for 
special occasions, complete plans for 40 
parties, and over 100 games. The latter 
are suitable for mixed groups, some quite, 
some active. 


WectTer, Drxon. The Age of the 
Great Depression, 1929-1941. Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 434p. $5.00. (History 
of American Life Series, Vol. XIII). 


The most recently published volume in 
the well-known series in American social 
history. An _ excellent presentation with 
copious illustrations and a lengthy essay 
on authorities. An important book for any 
representative social science library. 


Younc, LouIse M., ed. Women’s Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities. 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1947. 224p. $2.00. 


The May, 1947, issue of The Annals of the 
American Academy, devoted entirely to 
articles on women in present-day society, 
their adaptation to changing economic, 
social, and political patterns, their search 
for new values, and an evaluation of their 
education written by some of the fore- 
most women of the day. Informing and 
provocative. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ApDAMs, JOHN V. Plastic Arts Crafts. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 147p. $2.75. 


A small book containing much informa- 
tion on history, chemistry and techniques 
related to plastics. Sources of materials 
and supplies with descriptions of types of 
plastics are given. The action-type photo- 
graphs clearly illustrate the processes de- 
scribed. An excellent textbook written on 
the level of the student. 


ALTAMIRANO, IGNACIO MANUEL. 
Clemencia; edited by Elliott Scherr 
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and Nell Walker. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1948. 226p. 


This edition of this well known classic has 
been carefully edited for use in the later 
part of first year Spanish, or for work 
early in the second year. 


ANDREWS, T. G., ed. Methods of 
Psychology. John Wiley and Sons, 
1948. 716p. $5.00. 


A comprehensive introduction to the 
methodology of psychology, designed as a 
text and for parallel reading in experi- 
mental method for students with no more 
than an introductory course in psychology. 
Twenty-two chapters on different areas of 
psychological method, ranging from that 
of animal behavior to mental disease. The 
twenty-two contributing authors include 
such persons as James J. Gibson, Helen 
Koch, W. N. Kellogg. Admirable for its 
purpose. 


Bacon, Francis L. Workbook for 
Health in Your Daily Living. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1948. 121p. 80c. 


This workbook is planned for use with 
the text Health in Your Daily Living which 
places emphasis on personal health as an 
individual responsibility. It should help 
students to understand their health needs. 


BERTSCHE, MARGARET H. Homes and 
Helpers. McKnight and McKnight, 
c1948. 272p. $1.60. 


Contains much informative material on 
topics such as food, clothing, shelter, con- 
servation, transportation, communication, 
etc. Pictorial illustrations are particularly 
good. Conversational style is freely used 
in body of text. Indexed. Recommended 
for use as reference material beginning 
with third grade. 


BorING, EDWIN G., and OTHERS, eds. 
Foundations of Psychology, rev. John 
Wiley and Sons, 1948. 632p. $4.00. 


A splendid new revision of the 1939 text, 
twice as large as the earlier one. About 
80 per cent of the material has been re- 
written. Eighteen contributors to the vol- 
ume, 15 of them new. General organiza- 
tion, format, and illustrative material are 
excellent. Publishers are prepared to sup- 
ply packets of visual materials to supple- 
ment text. Highly recommended for use in 
courses of a year’s duration where the in- 
terest lies in providing a comprehensive 
foundation in psychology. 


Brown, LouIsE Farco, and CARSON, 
GEORGE Barr, Jr. Men and Centuries 
of European Civilization. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1948. 644p. $4.75. 


An important new textbook in Western 
civilization that has a truly fresh approach. 
The authors have tied their historical nar- 
rative to the lives of individuals. The life 
of each century is discussed in relationship 
to the lives of one or two important figures 
of that century: e.g., St. Augustive for the 
fourth and fifth; Charles Darwin and Jean 
Jaures for the nineteenth. Carefully edited 
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selections from the writings of these indi- 
viduals are also given, and an introduc- 
tory summary for each century. The book 
deserves serious consideration from all in- 
terested in the place of civilization courses 
in a general education program. 


CorpierR, R. W. and Rosert, E. B. 
History of Young America. Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., c1948. 246p. $2.24. 
(Rand McNally Social Studies Series). 


The authors believe that the story of 
our people can be “as interesting to the 
child as the popular ‘comic’ strips.” They 
have written a very attractive history. The 
illustrations are well done, particularly the 
full-page color plates; the history work- 
shops at the end of each chapter suggest 
activities which should stimulate child- 
ren’s interests; and the maps are especially 
noteworthy. 


Corry, J. A. Elements of Democrat- 
ic Government. Oxford University 
Press, 1947. 507p. $3.75. 


A study in comparative government. It is 
intended primarily as a college textbook for 
courses concerned with the structure and 
functions of the governments of the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain. It is well 
written with selected references at the end 
of each chapter. Of considerable value is a 
good index and a list of chapter notes at 
the end of the book. 


CRABTREE, EUNICE K., and OTHERS. 
Highroads and Byroads; illustrations 
by Royt, Mary and Buctel, George. 
University Publishing Co., 1948. 
384p. 

Fourth grade reader. Word count care- 
fully controlled. Well-indexed. Good bind- 
ing. Colorful illustrations. Stories organized 
into five sections: Skyscraper Skyline. The 
Sun Shines Bright, Smokestacks and Silos, 
Tall Timber, and Wide Open Spaces. 


Davis, Rosert A. Educational Psy- 
chology. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
349p. $3.00. 


A brief and watered-down introductory 
textbook for students with no background 
in psychology. Format is good, as is style 
and clarity. Would be suitable only for a 
very short course and for students of me- 
diocre ability. 


De Garmo, E. PAUL, and JONASSEN, 
Finn. Technical Lettering. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. $1.90. 


This spiral bound manual and work- 
book is very useful in learning the funda- 
mentals of inclined single stroke lettering. 
It explains the variation in different type 
letters, and is thorough in giving prepa- 
ratory instructions. The lettering assign- 
ments are on tracing paper, and green ink 
was used, which has a tendency to cause 
eye-strain. 


De Garmo, E. PAUL, and JONASSEN, 
Finn. Technical Lettering Vertical 
Single Stroke. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
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This is a spiral bound manual and work- 
book. The lettering is based on five basic 
strokes. The explanations are concise and 
clear, and the preparatory instructions 
given before each assignment are explicit 
in detail. The lettering assignments are on 
tracing paper and green ink was used. The 
paper and ink used have a tendency to 
cause eye-strain. 


Dopp, JAMES Harvey, and HAsEK, 
C. W. Economics, Principles and Ap- 
plications. South-Western Publishing 
Co., c1948. 729p. 

A text intended to introduce college stu- 
dents to the study of economic principles. 
The discussion is clear, concise, concrete 
and to the point. Good use is made of 
illustrations and charts. Though the book 
is modern in its viewpoint and its theories, 
the general organization is along traditional 
lines. The volume is readable and should 
be thoroughly teachable. 


Dovuctass, Hart R., and GRIEDER, 
CALVIN. American Public Education. 
Ronald Press Co., 1948. 593p. $4.50. 

A comprehensive and scholarly covering 
of the field, intended as an introduction 


to education. Rather difficult for college 
students. 


ENTWISTLE, WILLIAM J., and GIL- 
LETT, Eric. The Literature of England, 
A.D. 500-1946, 2d ed. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1948. 310p. $2.25. 


This is an excellent short history of 
English Literature. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD U., and OTHERS. 
U.S.A., an American History for the 
Upper Grades, rev. ed. Harper and 
Bros., c1948. 630p. $2.56. 

A revision of a junior-high school text- 
book in American history. The writing is 
good and the teaching aids are commend- 


able. The organization places strong em- 
phasis on recent history. 


FINCH, VERNOR C., and OTHERS. The 
Earth and Its Resources, 2d ed. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 584p. $3.20. 
_ This high school and junior college text 
in physical geography has been thoroughly 
revised, set in double-column, and enriched 
with additional pictures and maps. 


Finney, H. A. Principles of Ac- 
counting, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948. 670p. $5.65. (Prentice-Hall Ac- 
counting Series). 

An excellent revision of an outstanding 
accounting text. It is thorough, up-to-date 
and logical in its development of the sub- 
ject. Although the approach is the same, 
most of the chapters have been extensively 
revised and additional problem material 


has been included. It will serve its pur- 
pose well. 


FRANKEL, LEE. Basic Tools for Wood- 
working, Training-Thru-Sight Associ- 
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ates. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 119p. 
$1.60. 


The manual consists of simple, clear 
illustrations of work techniques, shows 
drawings and gives elaborate explanations 
of hand tools, and in very simple language 
explains step by step the procedures fol- 
lowed in doing a specific job. A good vis- 
ual train aid—simple for any grade 
student to understand. Can be readily used 
by the elementary grades as well as sec- 
ondary grades. It is a great asset to the 
woodworking department. 


FROESCHELS, EMIL., ed. Twentieth 
Century Speech and Voice Correc- 
tion. Philosophical Library, c1948. 
321p. 


An important book. The editor has “tried 
to include as many of the modern trends 
as possible,” so there are divergent opin- 
ions. A rather complete index, charts, 
plates and sketches, and rather substantial 
bibliographical bolstering make the book 
more useful. Perhaps more slanted to the 
person scientically interested, but valu- 
able for all. 


House, Roy TEMPLE, and MALTHA- 
NER, JOHANNES. Helles und Dunkles, 
an Intermediate German Reader. Ginn 
and Co., c1948. 282p. $2.60. 


Stories for second year German classes. 
The selections are from recent writers, and 
not found in other readers. Vocabulary and 
teaching aids are included. 


HUEBENER, THEODORE. Oui, Je Parle 
Francias. D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 
477p. $2.40. 


A second book in French, not too difficult 
for high school classes. Well arranged to 
cover standard requirements and with 
enough practice material to allow some 
choice by teachers and pupils. 


KozMan, H1tpa CLUTE, and OTHERS. 
Methods in Physical Education. W. E. 
Saunders Co., 1948. 552p. $4.25. 


This textbook is divided into two parts, 
the first five chapters headed “Direction 
and Goals” tries to think through the direct 
needs and draw out the objectives in physi- 
cal education; the second part of the book, 
“The Teaching Process,” deals with the 
relationship of the teacher to the school 
and the community, and the techniques, 
procedures, tools and aids in building a 
workable physical education program for 
and with boys and girls. 


KAUFFMANN, DeEsIRE. Graphic Arts 
Crafts. Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 244p. 
$2.75. 

A well written and helpful book giving 
techniques and procedures for linoleum 
block printing, wood engraving, etching, 
silk screen printing, lithography, book- 


binding and letterpress printing. This is 
a needed textbook for the graphic arts 
crafts. 

LANDIS, Paut H. Rural Life in Pro- 
cess, 2d ed. McGraw-Hill. Book Co., 
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1948. 538p. $4.00. (McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications in Sociology). 

A popular text brought up to date, with 
increased attention to problems of mi- 
gration and to trends in rural life and 
agricultural policy. 


LEVENTHAL, Murray J., and SaL- 
KIND, CHARLES T. Adventures in Al- 
gebra, First Course. Globe Book Co., 
c1947. 381p. $1.84. 


A formal treatment of the ordinary ma- 
terials of first year algebra. 


McCo.tium, E. V., and BECKER, J. 
ERNESTINE. Food, Nutrition and 
Health, 6th ed. E. V. McCollum and 
J. Ernestine Becker, c1947. 146p. $2.00. 

A very concise, accurate and up-to-date 
presentation of the latest findings in the 
field of nutrition, with emphasis placed on 
its relation to health. It should be of par- 
ticular value to those engaged in the study 
of medicine and nutrition. However, it can 
be easily understood by lay readers. The 
organization and subject matter are such as 
to make it an excellent reference book. Ex- 
cellent source of ready information. Size of 
type makes for hard reading. 


McPHERSON, WILLIAM, and OTHERS. 
Chemistry at Work. rev. ed. Ginn and 
Co., c1948. 676p. 

A revision of a papain high school text- 
book includes a slight reshuffling of chap- 
ters, and new topics such as atomic energy, 
silicone plastics, synthetic rubber, and me- 
dicinals. The book appe ars to be well writ- 
ten, well illustrated, and quite teachable. 


MILLER, JOHN G. Metal Art Crafts. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 165p. $2.75. 

A concise textbook for the art metalcraft 
class, giving chapters on materials and 
supplies, tools, operations and processes. 
Step by step directions with illustrations 
are given for making twenty-two articles 
of metal. A book any metal-worker will 
be glad to see. 


Morcan, ALFRED P. Tools and How 
to Use Them for Woodworking and 
Metalworking. Crown Publishers, 
c1948. 352p. $3.00. 

Information concerning the most com- 
monly used woodworking and metal tools. 
It gives a clear, detailed treatment of each 


tool. Valuable as a book of related in- 
formation for students in shop. 


Orvis, Mary Burcuarp. The Art of 
Writing Fiction. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948. 248p. $3.00. 


Much more helpful than most aids to 
artists in waiting. 


OosTInNGc, Henry J. The Study of 
Plant Communities, an Introduction 
to Plant Ecology. W. H. Freeman and 
Co., 1948. 389p. $4.50. 

This introduction, dedicated “To my stu- 


dents from whom I have learned much 
more than they realize,” is delightfully 
and stimulatingly written. It stresses the 
practical side of plant ecology. One of the 
best elementary textbooks of the subject— 
of value to biology students and teachers 
in general. 


OrrEY, LESLIE. The Foundations of 
Harmony and Composition. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., 1948. 137p. $3.00. 


This book is primarily a harmony text- 
book. Its approach is fresh, briefly stated, 
and colorfully explained. Aural training 
is either presupposed, or considered a 
separate course, as it is not treated in this 
volume. 


ROSENBERG, R. ROBERT. Business 
Mathematics, College ed. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., c1947. 260p. $1.84. 


A combination textbook and workbook 
especially adapted for use as a two-credit 
course and a prerequisite for accounting, 
business machines and business statistics. 
There is abundant problem material, well- 
chosen, covering arithmetic fundamentals 
and pertinent topics of the arithmetic of 
business, It should serve its purpose well. 


SAMUELSON, PAUL A. Economics, an 
Introductory Analysis. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948. 622p. $4.50. 


This book has the one aim of helping 
students who are making their first system- 
atic attempt to understand the economic 
life about them. It is direct, informal, and 
dynamic in style and simple, accurate and 
objective in content. It stresses the national 
income approach and therefore differs from 
the traditional text in the field. 


SHEW, JAMES WENDELL. Descriptive 
Geometry. Grand Rapids Printing 
Co., 1947. 207p. $3.00. 


A carefully developed text in descriptive 
geometry. Coordination and sequence of 
subject matter has been given careful at- 
tention. 


SMITH, ROBERT E. Machine Wood- 
working, rev. ed. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, c1948. 152p. $2.75. 


Each operation is explained very 
thoroughly, listing the procedures step by 
step in the order in which they are to 
be done. Pictural illustrations assist in 
emphasizing correct procedures and tech- 
niques. Important words are italicized. Very 
good for a textbook, and can be used to 
advantage by students using power ma- 
chines in woodwork. 


SORENSON, HERBERT, and Mato, Mar- 
GUERITE. Psychology for Living. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 637p. $3.00. 


Designed for high school students. Lucid 
in treatment, with numerous examples and 
illustrations from everyday experiences of 
adolescents. Format and illustrative mate- 
rial are excellent. Highly recommended for 
use in high school course in psychology and 
adjustment. 
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SouTHWORTH, JOHN VAN Duyn. Our 
Own United States. Iroquois Pub. Co., 
1948. 1005p. $3.60. 


A high school textbook in American his- 
tory. It is organized into twenty units 
which are largely topical. The writing and 
format are satisfactory; the learning activi- 
ties are incomplete. 


SPEER, Rospert K., ed. Better Living 


Series. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
c1947. (Backgrounds of American 
Living. How We Became Americans.) 


Two of a series of social studies texts. 
Format is fair. Teaching aids include sec- 
tions labeled “Things to Remember,” 
“Things to Talk About and Do,” and “Im- 
portant Dates.” Indexes could be improved. 
Useful as simple reference materials for 
upper elementary grades. 


SPENCER, HENRY CECIL, and GRANT, 
Hiram E. The Blueprint Language 
of the Machine Industries. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 226p. $5.00. 


Beginning with a study of the elements 
of three-dimensional drawing, this book 
methodically progresses to a thorough un- 
derstanding of blueprint presentation of 
data as it is used by the machinist, pat- 
ternmaker, welder, etc., at work. The most 
simple and normal views and surfaces are 
studied first, with excellent diagrams and 
exercises to emphasize the points. This is 
primarily for the industrial worker but 
would also be an excellent text for machine 
drafting. 


SpoERL, HErnrIcH. Man Kann Ruhig 
Daruber Sprechen. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1948. 194p. 


Delightful short essays, witty and humor- 
ous, suitable for first or second year Ger- 
man classes. The exercises are suggestive, 
and the vocabulary, included in the book, 
very carefully prepared for use by begin- 
ning students. 


STAGNER, Ross. Psychology of Per- 
sonality. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
485p. $5.00. 


A revision of the 1937 text. A large amount 
of new material has been added and the 
text has been rewritten with greater stress 
than formerly upon perception and the 
inner organization of experience in per- 
sonality development. Suggestions for read- 
ing at the end of each chapter. An ex- 
cellent text for undergraduate courses in 
the psychology of personality. 


STuLL, De Forest, and Hatcu, Roy 
W. Our World Today. Allyn and Ba- 
con, 1947. 724p. $3.20. 


This geography textbook is designed for 
a regional study of the world on the junior 
high level. It has many black and white 
photographs. The vocabulary is difficult for 
seventh graders. It could probably be 
adapted to use in a world geography course 
on the high school level. 
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SUMMERS, RicHarD. Craft of the 
Short Story. Rinehart and Co., c1948. 
527p. $5.50. 


Some excellent direction in short story 
writing, and some excellent examples of 
the finished art included. 


Topp, JAMES CAMPBELL, and OTH- 
ERS. Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory 
Methods, 11th ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1948. 954p. $7.50. 


The authors have taken advantage of a 
new edition to completely revise this stand- 
ard textbook by dropping material and 
adding and expanding where new develop- 
ments make it advisable. A very fine book 


of great value to biology teachers for 
reference. 


TRECKER, HARLEIGH B. Social Group 
Work, Principles and Practices. Wo- 
man’s Press, c1948. 313p. $3.50. 


An authoritative volume saturated with 
rich content and replete with references 
to practical, day-by-day situations famil- 
iar to workers in informal educational and 
recreational agencies. Groun workers will 
be pleased with its stream of queries sug- 
gesting criteria for evaluation of practice. 


TURNER, C. DONNELL. General En- 
docrinoloay. W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 
604p. $6.75. 


A general not a medical endocrinology 
planned to give the experimental biologist 
needed information by summarizing our 
present knowledge of the endocrine glands. 
A very valuable reference work for the 
biology library. 


Van BUSKIRK, EpGAr F., and KLINE, 
Cart L. Principles of Healthful Liv- 
ing for the Individual and the Com- 
munity, revised college ed. Dryden 
Press, 1948. 474p. $3.50. 


A good textbook for the first year col- 
lege course in Personal and Community 
Health. The interpretation of family health 
is exceptionally good. 


WILpER, Howarp B., and OTHERS. 
This is America’s Story. Houghton 
Miffiin Co., c1948. 712p. $2.96. 


An attractive book, well illustrated and 
providing appropriate learning exercises. 
Emphasizes social and world view in its 
choice of topics. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING. The Prin- 
ciples of Physical Education, 5th ed. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 377p. $3.50. 


This book is up-to-date in reading mat- 
ter and the latest research findings are in- 
cluded in the charts. The diagrams and 
tabular forms will prove of great assistance 
to all teachers and students of this sub- 
ject. The treatment of the content matter 
is especially signicant. 
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Publications Received 


Apams, AGATHA Boyp. Contempo- 
rary Negro Arts. University of North 
Carolina Press, cl1948. 44p. 50c. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 5.) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Committee on Educational Buildings 
and Equipment. Things to Consider in 
Planning Educational Plants. Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, 1948. 17p. 
25c. (American Council on Education 
Studies, Series VII, No. 4.) 


AnoprioT, JOHN L., ed. Motion Pic- 
tures and Books, 1947. Motion Picture 
Index, 1948. 25p. $1.50. 


BALL, JOHN, JR. Records For Pleas- 
ure. Rutgers University Press, 1947. 
214p. $2.50. 


BLoucH, GLENN O., and BLACKWooD, 
Paut E. Teaching Elementary Science. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. 40p. 15c. (Federal Security 
Agency, Bulletin No. 4.) 


Boppe, Derk. Chinese Ideas in the 
West. American Council on Education, 
c1948. 42p. 50c. (Asiatic Studies in 
American Education, No. 3.) 


Bocarbus, Emory S. Dictionary of 
Cooperation. The Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A., 1948. 94p. 75c. 


Bonp, Guy L., and HANDLAN, BER- 
THA. Adapting Instruction in Reading 
to Individual Differences. University 
of Minnesota Press, c1948. 82p. (Se- 
ries on Individualization of Instruc- 
tion, No. 5.) 


Bonp, Otto F., ed. Contes Parisiens. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 63p. 60c. 
(Heath-Chicago French Series.) 


BRIDGERS, EMILY. The South in. Fic- 
tion. University of North Carolina 
Press, c1948. 55p. 50c. (University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, 
Vol. XIII, No. 6.) 


BROWN, ELIZABETH, and SiREs, Lou- 
IsE. Guiding Primary Children With 
Emphasis on Pre-Reading Activities. 
Iowa State Teachers College, 1948. 
36p. (Educational Service Publica- 
tion, Issue No. 7.) 


Brown, Francis J., and Kurus, J. 
Rotanp. Some Current Issues in Edu- 
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cation. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948. 22p. 30c. (American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies, Series I, 
No. 31.) 


CADWALLADER, DoroTHy Kay, ed. 
1948-49 Annotated List of Books for 
Supplementary Reading, Kindergar- 
ten-Grade Nine. Children’s Reading 
Service, 1948. 84p. 


CAMPEELL, T. M. The School Comes 
to the Farmer; the Autobiography of 
T. M. Campbell. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1947. 64p. 50c. 


CarneETT, E. L. The Technique of 
Conducting. Broadman Press, c1948. 
88p. 75c. 


CAVANAUGH, FRANCIS P. Guidebook 
for “How Do We Know,” Cathedral 
ed. Scott, Foresman and Co., c1937. 
96p. (Curriculum Foundation Series, 
Book C.) 


CAVANAUGH, FRANCIS P. Guidebook 
for “All Around Us,” Cathedral ed. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., c1947. 80p. 
(Curriculum Foundation Series, Book 


Corr, Lorrie E., and BAMPTON, RUTH. 
Follow the Music. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., c1948. unp. $2.00. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. Teachers Col- 
lege. Co-operatives in School and 
Community. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 84p. 90c. 


Conpon, EppIe. We Called It Music. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1947. 341p. $3.00. 


CRANSTON, MILDRED WELCH. What 
Can We Expect of Rural Schools? 
Woman’s Press, c1948. 45p. 35c. 


CUSHMAN, Rosert E. New Threats 
to American Freedoms. Public Affairs 
Committee, c1948. 32p. 20c. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 143.) 


DYKEMA, PETER W., and OTHERS, eds. 
Music in the Air. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., c1947. 256p. 


Employee Training Manuals. Dahl 
Pub. Co., c1947. $3.00 set. (13 Little 
Gold Business Books.) 


GREGG, RUSSELL T., ed. Characteris- 
tics of Good School Districts, Proceed- 
ings of a Conference on School Dis- 
trict Organization. University of Wis- 
consin, 1948. 45p. 
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ON TIME means IN TIME 


Another reason why 
everybody likes the... 


CITY OF 


Those who ride the CITY OF 
MEMPHIS—the NC&StL’s fast, 
all-daylight streamliner between 
Memphis and Nashville— have 
long since taken it for granted 
that the words “On Time” will 
appear after its name on the train 
bulletin board. Since its first run 
in May of 1947, the CITY OF 
MEMPHIS has maintained its fast 
schedule throughout every kind of 


MEMPHIS 


weather, creating passenger con- 
fidence in its dependable service. 
This dependability is an impor- 
tant factor in transportation—a 
“must” for building passenger 
patronage and good will. And, be- 
cause it is an “On Time” train... 
because it provides safe, fast, su- 
perbly luxurious transportation 
—everybody likes the CITY OF 
MEMPHIS! 


And They Like This Convenient Schedule: 


Lv. Memphis 
Ar. Nashville 


_. 8:05 A.M. 
1:05 P.M. 


Lv. Nashville 
Ar. Memphis 


2:40 P.M. 
7:40 P.M. 


cas 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 6& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 





























More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s 
only occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see 
one of their reporters, PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do 
the job more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities 
described in this book have worked at some time and place. They should 
work again. Remember this: Nobody can publicize the schools as well as 
those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 

7 chapters on how to write school news 

5 chapters on how to get news stories published 

5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 
And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than 
groans. Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is 
bright and witty! 


PUBLIC - SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 
By GUNNAR HORN 


Director of Publications, Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 
Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 
28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and admin- 
istrators who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals 
and superintendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. 
And since success depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, 
each classroom teacher should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find 
School News.” Order a copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “ines 




















Tnportaut 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


s 
PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New 2nd edition 

wit nF tee a : 3 } harry eer 
By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. 535 pages, $4.00 
\ complete rewriting of a popular text which is one of the outstanding contributions 
to the literature of educational psychology. In this revision the many changes and 
the addition of considerable new material have resulted in an extremely clear, simple, 
teachable, well organized book. As before, the major emphasis is on growth and de- 
velopment, mental hygiene and personal adjustment of both pupil and teacher, in- 
lividual differences and guidance, and on teaching and learning. 


By DonaLp M. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 
VcGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 489 pages, $3.50 

Here is a new basic textbook for college freshmen and sophomores beginning the study 
of psychology. It is a complete, modern, well rounded survey of the subject, suitable 
for those who will study only one course in psychology as well as for those who ex- 


‘pect to continue work in the field. A special effort has been made to integrate the 
subject matter 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By ArtTHuR B. Mays, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 305 pages, $3.50 

Intended for students of education, this basic textbook sets forth clearly and con- 
cisely the special meaning, purposes, procedures, and problems of vocational edu- 
cation as distinguished from other phases of modern education. The book is note- 
worthy for its comprehensive and tundamental treatment of the subject. 


GUIDING CLUB AND HOMEROOM ACTIVITIES 
By Rutu FEDDER, Supervisor of Special Education and Director of 
Guidance, Public Schools of Bucks County, Pa. 467 pages, $4.50 


In this eminently practical book the author meets the needs of teachers and club 
sponsors who are faced with the problem of developing a group program in home- 
room or club. It explains the sponsor’s role in the group, gives a step-by-step analysis 
of the techniques used to develop a group program, discusses methods of evaluating 
group work so that it may continuously improve, and describes the administrative 
set-up necessary for the success of the program in the school of social agency. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 

















